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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



When I review the twenty years that have passed 
mice t!i is book was first published, I cannot (ail to 
perceive that the wider problems of criminology are 
to-day taking on a r.ew orientation. The problems 
that were acute twenty years ago are no longer acute, 
because there is now an approximation to general 
agreement concerning them. Through the pioneering 
energy and enthusiasm of what used to be called the 
Italian school, the physical and psychic characteristics 
of criminals, with their commonest anomalies, have 
been exhaustively explored, while the significance of 
these characteristics has been fully discussed. It is 
becoming generally agreed by those who arc entitled 
to speak with authority that the criminal tends to be 
marked by a certain mental weakness that usually 
affects less markedly the intelligence than what wc 
often improperly term the ■‘moral" character, that is to 
say the instincts, feelings, will, and conduct. In «• 
far as this is the case the criminal is a feeble-minded 
or imbecile person, who differs from the general body 
of his class in the fact that his intelligence is relatively, 
or even in some cases it may be completely, unim- 
paired. and so liable to become a dangerous instru- 
ment in the hands of the weakened or perverted 
psychic organism. Dr. H. D. Donkin, the Prison 
Commissioner, estimates that from to to 20 per cent, 
of the total number of persons committed to prison 
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arc * demonstrably mentally defective;" this means 
that in England alone some 20 , om weak-minded 
persons, at least, are annually sent to prison. The 
nucleus of this large class is formed by the pro- 
nounced "moral imbecile," sometimes called the “born 
criminal . 11 There are differences of opinion as to the 
precise manner in which this general conclusion 
should be formulated, or qualified, but the conclusion 
in itself is r ow seldom disputed. 1 1 corresponds, I may 
add, to the conception of the criminal which has from 
the first been set forth in the present work. 

With regard to the treatment of the criminal, also, 
great progress has been made in all civilized countries. 
Here, indeed, progress is necessarily slow, for it is 
dependent on the development of enlightened and 
humane conceptions among the general population, 
and is also to some extent conditioned by the general 
social state of the masses, for it is necessarily im- 
practicable to raise the state of life inside a prison 
to a high level when the conditions of life outside arc 
at a low level. It is, however, now becoming more 
and more widely recognised that the proper method 
of treating criminals is not the method of simply 
meting out to them “punishments” in the form of 
a term of imprisonment roughly equivalent to what 
social opinion and the judge consider to be the size 
of the offence, a method which is merely a transfor- 
mation of the old Ux talionis . We now feel— and this 
is a highly important outcome of the labours of the 
criminal anthropologists — that our treatment of 
offenders must to so far as possible individualised, 
and directed not so much towards the crime as towards 
the criminal. The prison, as formerly established, 
was based on the now exploded idea that crime is an 
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abstract and uniform entity, the special characteristics of 
the criminal fiiir.sclf being a ncg^gcablc quantity ; thus 
the prison was not adapted foe the individualisation or 
even the classification criminals. It is now becom- 
ing recognised that the prison must have in it elements 
borrowed from the hospital, the lunatic asylum, and 
the technical school, while yet remaining completely 
distinct and apart from ail of these. Even in HrgJand 
attempt* — gradual and tentative in our English manner 
— are now being made not only to avoid so far as 
possible the necessity of sending offenders to prison, 
but also to establish prisons (notably the Borstal 
Institution) on modern and intelligent lines, although 
it is admitted that these attempts are still in their 
infancy. Thr Penal Reform League (founded in 
1507 with Captain Arthur St. John as its energetic 
Honorary Secretary) perforins good work in stimu- 
lating and furthering theac attempts, and in educating 
puplic opinion as to the necessity of "a curative and 
educative system" for the treatment of criminals, 
although as yet even the members of this League are 
not unanimous * in relation to the indeterminate 
sentence, which, for the individual’s benefit, is really 
a* cardinal a principle in the treatment of prison 
inmates as of hospital inmates while from the point 
of view of social protection it is even more necessary. 

In addition to the efforts now being made to re- 
mould our prison system, it is also beginning to be 
realised that the question of criminality must also be 
approached in a broader mariner. Fern long ago in 
his Sffdologia Criminate insisted on the necessity of 
M penal substitutive*” or non-penal methods cf com- 
bating criminality. The general realisation of the fact 
that criminality is largely based on congenital psychic 
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weakness has indicated that an important “penal 
substitutive" is tu be found in early and systematic 
care for the feeble* minded as a class. In England a 
Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the 
Feeble-minded, appointed in 3904, issued four years 
later a very able, comprehensive, and careful report, 
which brings together an enormous mass nf infor- 
mation and formulates an admirable scheme for deal- 
ing with the mentally defective classes generally, to be 
administered under a national centralised authority, 
the Board of Control for the Mentally Defective, all 
members of the defective classes being under the care 
of the authority, though by no means necessarily in 
confinement The Royal Commissioners were unani- 
mous in their recommendations and it is probable that 
their Report — the value and importance of which ha* 
been generally recognised— will $oou form the basis 
of legislation. 

The care and control of the defective classes, 
necessary as it is, cannot strike at the root of the 
matter, it is not proposed, and it would not be 
practicable, to shut off from social contact the whole 
of the vast body of the feeble-minded, and so long as 
they are not so shut off they are free to reproduce 
their own kind. At this point we encounter the new 
science of eugenics, which, growing out of the fruitful 
investigation and research of Sir Francis Galton, has 
during recent years been recognised as a factor in 
actual social life. It is not enough to deal with the 
actual living generation as we find it ; if our soda) 
growth is to be real we rau-t learn to control future 
generations. We must know what are those stocks 
that are unlikely to produce the worthy citizen of the 
future; we must know what are those stocks which 
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deserve to be encouiagcd in breeding £nc men and 
women; we ’must endeavour lo educate the public 
conscience to feel and act in accordance with the 
knowledge thus attained. This last task, 90 far as 
our knowledge at present extends, is being attempted 
in England by the Eugenics Education Society, 
founded in 150$, under the Presidency of Sir Francis 
Galton ; the Suciety publishes the Emetics Rtvim. 

Those who uphold the ideals of eugenics are 
bound to proclaim the duty of all who arc probably 
unfit to become the parents of a fine race to abstain 
from procreation, and, in effect, ‘'make themselves 
eunuchs for the Kingdom cf God's sake/* It is not. 
however, necessarily a part of the cugenist's duty to 
insist on the sterilisation of the unfit by actual 
operation, whether voluntary or compulsory Per- 
sonally 1 have in the past been definitely opposed to 
castration f.»r this end. I am. indeed, still opposed to 
actual c**t/atioii, especially if compulsory; there arc 
serious objections to But sterilisation coming 
short of actual castration can now easily be performed 
in either sex ; influential opinion in its favour is 
growing in many countries, and the ease and success 
with which it has been introduced in Switzerland, 
with the consent of the law, the municipal authorities, 
and the patients themselves, calls, I now think, fer 
our very serious consideration. 

It will be seen that the narrow and technical ques- 
tions of criminal anthropology arc rightly becoming 
subordinated to larger social questions. In an Intro- 
duction to Alexander Winter's Study of t/u Elmira 
Reformatory, published nearly twenty years ago in 
the Social Science Series, 1 pointed out that we 
needed to unite the current of purely scientific 
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criminological investigation, chiefly carried on in 
Europe, with the current of practical experiment, 
mainly developed in America. Starting from this 
idea, Mr. Maurice Parmclee, in his valuable work on 
Criminal Procedure— neglecting the many penological 
questions to which an exaggerated and dispropor- 
tionate attention has always been devoted in England 
and the United Stales — has discussed the influences 
which criminal anthropology and sociology are tend- 
ing to exert on the process of dealing with criminals 
at the hands of the police, the magistrates and the 
jury. It is, however, in Germany, and notably as 
represented by Dr. Hans Gross, that this line of 
advance is most potently active. Dr. Gross, though 
he has no special concern with the medical or anato- 
mical aspects of criminal anthropology, recognised the 
immense service performed by Lombroso and his 
disciples in revealing the tendency tn physical and 
psychic abnormality among criminals, and the need 
of individualisation in their care and treatment. 
Gross's first important work was thus devoted to 
criminal psychology, — for, as Dr. J. F. Sutherland 
remarks, " every per.al reformer is nowadays more or 
less of a psychologist,' 1 — and his great work System 
dir KrimiMalisttk — of which there is a modified 
English edition, more especially for use in India, 
under the title of Criminal Investigation — Is devoted 
to an allied subject As Gross views the matter, 
criminalistic science is allied with criminal psychology 
to constitute criminal phenomenology, which is co- 
ordinate with criminal anthropology and criminal 
sociology, these studies being the three branches of 
criminology. Criminalistic science deal* with "how 
the crime happened, how it is to be investigated and 
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made clear, what motive.' were in question, and what 
aims were intended." It is thus a study which con- 
cerns alike the medical, the legal, and the police 
student of crime. It sreks to remove the proofs of 
criminality from tne sphere of hearsay, of mere verbal 
evidence, and to substitute the more reliable evidence 
of facts. It is connected with the extensive literature 
which is growing up concerning the nature and 
fallacies of verbal evidence, and the Influences which 
effect the credibility of witnesses. In Germany an 
Etuykloptidit der Moderncn Kriniinalistik is now 
being issued by Dr. Paul Langenscheidt, the first 
work published in it being Dr. Erich Wulffen’s 
PiythoJogit dts Vtrbnciitrt, a comprehensive and 
impartial handbook by a lawyer who fully recognises 
the importance of the medical and anthropological 
aspects of his subject Valuable works on criminality 
have also been published in Germany by writers who 
approached the subject from the side of medical 
psychology, like Da Asdiaffcnburg and Sommer; 
and in England by Dr. J. F. Sutherland in his 
Ruidivism, etc. (190S) In America, Professor Hugo 
MUnsterberg, approaching the subject from the stand- 
point of the experimental psychologist, in his book on 
crime and responsibility snakes a contribution in the 
spirit of Gross to criminalistic science by showing 
how evidence may be tested and checked. All these 
writers concur in addressing alike the legal, the 
medical, and the educated lay reader. 

These arc some of the ways in which criminological 
science is now expanding. For the most part they 
transcend the scope of the present book; but it may 
be said that if they were r.ot all actually initiated by, 
they have at all events become intimately allied with. 
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the movement of criminal anthropology which is now 
taking its duly coordinated place. ' For a time, 
under the influence or the eager and vivid personality 
of Lombroso. criminal anthropology acquired an ex- 
aggerated importance; with Lombroso 1 * death the 
polemics he aroused subside, and it becomes possible, 
even for his opponents, to recognise the fruitful and 
permanent elements in his activity. To-day. more 
than ever, criminological progress demands the in- 
timate co operation of the doctor and the lawyer, the 
psychologist and the socio'ogist, Che police official and 
the prison official, as well, it may be added, as the 
support of an enlightened public opinion. 

In this new edition of my book the body of the 
work remains unchanged. All the additions, with 
indication of the page to which they refer, have been 
thrown together in a final appendix, and may thus 
easily be found. No corrections have been made of 
various minor statements fn the text which now need 
slight mcdincations; for the most part these modi- 
fications will be fairly obvious 

HAVELOCK F.I.LIS. 
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It is now ten years since I wrote thi3 little book, and 
I am gratified to find that it has had a circulation, 
both in English and in translations, which I was far 
from anticipating when I undertook, with some hesi- 
tation, to summarise the results and tendencies; of a 
study at that time scarcely even known by name in 
this country. Wien I louk back I am astonished at 
the temerity with which I undertook so difficult a 
task with so slender an equipment of knowledge at 
first hand, and I am scarcely less surprised to find 
that notwithstanding the prolife researches and dis- 
coveries of recent years there is very little to change 
in the main propositions which 1 somewhat ten- 
tatively sc: forth; while many of the practical reforms 
which I advocated have already been accomplished, 
and others brought within reach of realisation 

It has been the good fortune, and to some extent 
the bad fortune, of criminal anthropology that its 
chief protagonist before the world lias been a man 
whose personal energy, extraordinary wealth of ideas, 
and marvellous power of opening out new lines of 
research, at one time led a branch of science to be 
unduty identified with a personality. There U no 
" school r of criminal anthropology, as some have 

b 
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vainly imagined Even among the immediate friends 
and pupils of Lombrpso there arc wide divergencies 
of attitude and tendency, and many of the workers 
who have imagined that they were overthrowing 
Lombroso were simply helping to build up more 
firmly that edifice of knowledge concerning criminals 
which, as Lombroso is the first to declare, alone really 
matters. There arc always critics who can see 
nothing but the weaknesses of leaders whose inspira- 
tion makes the progress of a new science possible ; 
such critics would soeer at Columbus because he 
thought he had discovered India. If Lombroso has 
been the Columbus who led the way to a fresh 
scientific region, let us be grateful; we may take it for 
granted, ‘without more ado> that any petty surveyor 
who follows him can more accurately map out the 
land than its discoverer could. 

When I first wrote this book I endeavoured to give 
a fairly complete summary in a brief space of the 
whole subject as it then stood. That is no longer 
possible without re-writing the whole work and en- 
larging it beyond recognition. As it is, however, the 
volume has been very greatly changed and enlarged, 
the first and last chapters alone remaining but 
slightly modified. Over one hundred pages of new 
matter have been added, and many new illustrations, 
while at the same time I have omitted much material 
that is now out of date. As may be supposed, 
Chapters HI. and IV., which constitute the kernel of 
the book, have grown most largely. In Chapter II., 
while I have more fully developed the early history of 
criminal anthropology, I have now made no attempt 
to deal with its present position in the various 
countries of the world. Ten years ago it was very 
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difficult, now a it may be said to be practically im- 
possible, for one man to cope with the vast amount of 
literature on criminal anthropology which it appear- 
ing in all parts of the world, and to speak of a few cf 
those who have done meritorious work would be 
unjust to others whose work is doubtless no less 
meritorious. 1 may, however, mention certain recent 
contributions to criminal anthropology which *tand 
out with special prominence Trie first place may 
probably be given to Professor Fern's great mono- 
graph, UQntitidio tulC A nlr apologia Criminate, an 
exhaustive work on homicide under all its aspects, 
the outcome of many years of labour and ob- 
servation ; Lombroao has published the third and 
concluding volume of his famous work on criminal 
man, L'Uano Delinquent* t and, in conjunction with 
Ferrerc, a deeply interesting though often de- 
batable study of criminal woman, La Donna 
Delinquents, la Prostitute c la Donna Normals 
(1893), while, it may be noted, Lombroso also dealt 
with 1 Criminal Anthropology*' in Twsntietk Century 
Practice 0/ Medicine, voL xii. ( 1 897) ; Marro, who com- 
pletes the trio of great Italian criminal anthropologists, 
lias published no new work bearing mainly on criminals, 
but his elaborate study of puberty and adolescence. 
La Pubtrte (1898), has many points of contact with 
criminal anthropology and is throughout inspired by 
its method* In Germany, the work of an ex- 
perienced prison surgeon, Von Baer's Dcr Vtrbr ether 
in Anihropologische Bssiehnng (1893), has attracted 
much attention ; it contains valuable contributions 
to the study of the criminal, but is vitiated by a 
tediously profuse polemical manner and lack of 
critical discernment ; the labours of the indefatigab'e 
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Nikke have done much for the anthropometries! 
aspects of psychology, and Kurclla’s Naturgsschicht* 
des Vcrbrufurs (1893) is an admirably lucid and 
concise summary of the delta of criminal anthro- 
pology. In Germany, it may be added, the influence 
of criminal anthropology has by no mean 9 been 
confined to the study of criminals, and such fruitful 
and important investigations as those undertaken by 
Schwalbe, the distinguished head of the Stra-vsburg 
school of anatomical anthropologists, have been 
directly inspired by criminal anthropology ; indeed, 
though Germany is leading the way in these new 
developments, the same tendency is being felt every, 
where ; the growing precision of our knowledge con- 
cerning criminals is enabling us to recognise how 
imperfect is our knowledge of other group? of normal 
and abnormal persons, and i* so leading us to obtain 
that knowledge without which even the data of 
criminal anthropology cannot safely be interpreted. 
In France, Laurent's highly interesting book, Lts 
Habitues da Prisons (1850), shows how much valuable 
material may be collected by an intelligent clinical 
observer who spends a few years in attending a prison 
in the same open-eyed way as he would attend a 
hospital ; a book of very different character, Perrier 1 * 
La Crintimlt (1500), consisting almost entirely of 
original facts and measurements, shows what can be 
done by a painstaking prison surgeon who methodi- 
cally records the data beneath his eyes* In Spain, 
the series of books now being published by Rafael 
Salilias forms the most valuable contribution yet 
made to our knowledge of the Spanish criminal ; so 
far they arc mainly psychological. In the United 
States, the Year- Bocks of the New York State 
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Reformatory .at Elmira still constitute a valuable 
treasury of detailed facts concerning the nature, 
hygiene, and treatment of criminals; D r. Arthur 
MacDonald, .of Washington, among other works, has 
in his Crimirul-Typ? dans Quelques Formes Grows de 
l* Criminality (1S94) published a minute study of 
individual cases of juvenile criminality; while Dr. 
Eugene Talbot, of Chicago, in his Eticitgy of Osseous 
De/onnisics of the Head, etc (1 894), and in numerous 
subsequent studies, has described the “stigmata of 
degeneration* among American criminals. In Great 
Britain, the growth of a new interest in these 
subjects has been shown not only by the Report of 
the Departmental Committee on Prisons, but by the 
establishment of the Criminology Series, edited by 
Mr Doug as Morrison, who has himself dealt with 
criminality, more especially from the sociological 
standpoint, in numerous books. At the same time it 
must be acknowledged that Great Britain, notwith- 
standing the interest beginning to be shown in this 
matter by a few workers, still stands behind other 
leading countries in the quality and quantity of 
scientific work dealing with criminals It is also the 
only European country of an y standing which yet 
possesses no journal devoted mainly to the interests 
of criminal anthropology. Strange as it may seem, 
moreover, even one or two of the early pioneers of 
the study of the criminal in this country have now 
commuted themselves to a comprehensive criticism of 
such studies. I do not think it necessary to deal 
with those criticisms, for any one who has carefully 
read the present little volume can sufficiently answer 
them by himself The critic whose objections arc 
embodied in a patient and careful contribution of new 
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facts will always command attention, and will aid in 
scientific progress; the critic who regards the study 
of criminals as neither more nor less than the art of 
recognising crime on the countenance, can scarcely 
now expect to arouse more than a smile. The day 
when criminal anthropology needed to justify itself 
has gone by, and it may well be hoped that this is 
the last occasion on which it will be necessary to 
point out that Great Britain has fallen short in 
furnishing her quota to the scientific study of this 
problem 

Although the present edition of this book has been 
enlarged and re-written to so considerable an extent, 
1 have made no attempt to elucidate every new point 
which has recently been brought before the criminal 
anthropologist, nor have I even drawn largely on 
iny own “ retrospects " of criminal anthropology con- 
tributed to the Journal of Mental Science during the 
past ten years. I have found it the less necessary to 
attempt any exhaustive summaries since the general 
conclusions set forth in my book seem to be unim- 
paired by recent research. The great question which 
the criminal anthropologist has to answer is this: 
What is a criminal? Is he — according to the old 
legal assumption on which our criminal law is still 
mainly built up— a normal person who has wilfully 
committed an abnormal act? Is he the victim of 
acquired disease, such as some form of epilepsy? Is 
he an atavistic reappearance of the savage in modern 
society ? Is he a “ degenerate 1 '? What is the "crimi- 
nal type" ? In this book I attempted to answer these 
questions with all the caution demanded by the 
existence of conflicting view* and the imperfection of 
our knowledge. 1 especially sought to emphasise the 
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evidence, which more and mor? impressed itself on 
me, tending to show a real relationship (not identity) 
between a very large and characteristic group of 
criminals and those congenitally abnormal groups 
which we term imbecile and feeble-minded. Time 
and further examination of the fact9 have only served 
to deepen my conviction as to the real nature of that 
relationship. The criminal, it seems to me, in some 
of his most characteristic manifestations, is a con- 
genitally weak-minded person whose abnormality, 
while by no means leaving the mental aptitudes 
absolutely unimpaired, chiefly affects the feelings and 
volition, so influencing conduct and rendering him an 
anti-social element in society. We may easily see 
how such a conception is related to the various views, 
usually ton absolutely and dogmatically stated, 
generally current concerning criminals. The criminal 
is, in a majority nf cases, certainly not insane, 
but neither is he normal, and white not wholly in- 
sensitive to the motives which influence the normal 
man, he i9 not affected by them in the same way or 
in the same degree as the normal man. The view 
that the criminal is an epileptic has never teen widely 
accepted, and as it only becomes tenable when we 
give an extremely wide extension to the term epilepsy, 
it is too arbitrary a definition to bo of much use. 
That the criminal often acts like a savage who has 
wandered into a foreign environment — it is scarcely 
necessary to remark that a savage In his own proper 
environment is not an anti-social being — is true. But 
we must be cautious in arguing that this necessarily 
mean* a real atavistic revival of savage ancestral traits. 
The criminal acts like the savage, for the most psrt, 
merely because a simple and incomplete creature must 
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inevitably tend to adopt those simple and incomplete 
modes of life which tire natural to the savage. It is 
not a real atavism, but mainly, it la probable, only 
a pseudo-atavism. That the criminal . is often a 
"degenerate" might readily be granted were it not 
that " degeneracy " has become so vague and meaning- 
less a term of papular use that it means little or 
nothing; Lombroso and others were undoubtedly 
well inspired when they sought to give greater 
definitiveness to the conception of the criminal by 
dividing the vague “degenerate" class into groups and 
seeking to discover criminal types. That we cannot 
use the term “type" in this connection with the same 
precision that we use it in racial anthropology is now 
generally accepted. 

If we recognise that the average criminal, whatever in- 
justice he may have suffered at the hand of society, is at 
the same time often a more or less congenitally abnor- 
mal person, endowed with an ill-adjusted organism 
which fails to respond to the same social stimuli as 
the organisms by which It is surrounded, we ought to 
have little difficulty in discovering the proper method 
of dealing with criminals. If we have any such 
difficulty, our minds may be assisted by the recent 
investigations which have been made by Steinmetz 
and uther scholars into the origin of the conception of 
punishment — investigations which seem to me to con- 
stitute the most interesting recent contribution to the 
studyof criminology. These investigators, by revealing 
the true nature of the idea of punishment, have utterly 
destroyed it as a practical tool for dealing with 
criminals in a civilised state The conception of 
punishment is shown to belong to an archaic group of 
animistic and other ideas which have long died out, 
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and those who argue in favour of its preservation not 
only show themselves blind to its practical futility— 
which has often been demonstrated — but also show 
that they an; tumble t*> discern even the elements of 
a scientific criminology. True it is* certainly, that 
to the primitive mind of the criminal himself, the 
primitive idea of punishment — squaring his account 
and giving him a licence to return to crime again — 
often seems reasonable; but it is unnecessary for the 
criminologist to reduce himscif to the criminal's 
mental level by accepting a notion which, by unto- 
wardly surviving the circle of conception* to which it 
rightly belongs, has led to such mischievous results. 
In dealing with the criminal it is useless to approach 
him with the antiquated blunderbuss of punishment; 
we must apply to him the most carefully adjusted and 
various measures to render him so far as possibie a 
person who responds socially to the influences which 
rule in a civilised society. To do that we need to 
possess full knowledge of the individual criminal, 
we need highly and specially trained persons to 
entrust him to* and we need the absolute abolition 
of the fixed term of imprisonment, an absolutely 
indeterminate sentence. It is unreasonable — unjust 
alike to society and to the criminal— to let loose an 
anti-30cial person on society unless we have made it 
probable that he will no longer be a source of misery 
to individuals and rottenness to the community. The 
antiquated traditions concerning 11 responsibility ” 
which rule in our law courts make it necessary to 
waste an extraordinary amount of time and energy, 
and to pile up many metaphysical absurdities, in 
deciding whether a criminal Ls or is not " responsible" ; 
—a state of things long since satirised by the brilliant 
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author of Brttuhon . It ia really all very ynnccea # .ar>\ 
“ Responsible ” or u irresponsible," sane or insane, it is 
still necessary, alike in the interests of society and of 
the criminal himself, that the criminal, should be 
brought into a condition in which he will no longer 
be injurious to society, or, failing that, be secluded 
from society. Doubtless it must remain the primary 
business of law to ascertain the fact* of the crime. 
But it must become the business of science to deal 
with the criminal We used to chain our lunatics. 
Our lunatic asylums during the past century have 
become mental hospitals. Our prisons must now 
really become what it was Jong ago said they ought 
to be, moral hospitals 

In preparing this new edition of my book I am 
indebted to many friends and correspondents in 
various parts of the world for much new material 
I cannot here record all my obligations. Bragg's 
Confusions of a Thief Part I., which I owe to the 
kindness of Mr. Ardill of Sydney, New South Wales 
(who has also, at my request, had the author of it 
photographed), is a document of great psychological 
interest, and virtually new, since though it was 
printed in Sydney, all my efforts, with the help of 
several residents in that city, to obuin Parts II. and 
III. have hitherto been fruitless; 1 shall be greatly 
obliged to any one who will enable me to see the 
missing Parts. To Mr. Marshall Lyle, of Melbourne, 
I owe a valuable series of photographs of Australian 
criminals {belonging, however, not to Victoria but New 
South Wales), a3 well as much other material which I 
have not always been able to use. To Dr. Hamilton 
Wey, the physician of the New York State Re- 
formatory, I also owe many excellent photographs of 
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criminals at Elmira. I am also indebted for infor- 
mation. references, and other assistance tending to 
make this edition of my book more accurate and 
more complete, to Or. Kuiella, Dr. Niteke, M. 
Alphonse Bertillon, Dr. Eugene Talbot, Dr. Edwin 
Goodall, Sir F. Pollock, and the late Frederick Hill 
Other sources of indcbwdneis axe mentioned in the 
text 
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This little book is an attempt to present to the 
English reader a critical summary of the results of 
the science now commonly called criminal, anthro- 
pology. In other words, it deals briefly with the 
problems connected with the criminal a* he is in 
himself and as he become; in contact with society ; 
it also tries to indicate some of the practical social 
bearings of such studies. 

During the last fifteen year* these studies have 
been carried on with great activity. It seemed, 
therefore, that the time had come for a short and 
comprehensive review of their present condition. 
Such a review of a young and rapidly growing 
science cannot be expected to reveal any final 
conclusions; yet by bringing together very various 
material from many lands, it serves to show us how 
we 3tand. to indicate the progress already made, and 
the nature of the path ahead. In these matters we 
in England have of recent years fallen far behind j 
no boob, scarcely a solitary magazine article, dealing 
with this matter has appeared among us. It seemed 
worth while to arouse interest in problems which are 
of personal concern to every citizen, problems which 
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are indeed the concern of every person who cares; 
about the reasonable organisation of social life. 

I would willingly have given the task to abler 
hands. But I found no one In England who was 
acquainted with die present aspects of these 
questions, and was compelled, therefore, after con- 
siderable hesitation, to undertake a task which had 
long appealed to me from various sides, medical, 
anthropological, and social. 

There is, I believe, nothing original in this book. 
It simply represents a very large body of intelligent 
opinion in many countries. I have to acknowledge 
with gratitude the assistance, always ungrudgingly 
rendered, which I have received from very many 
directions* I would specially mention those medical 
officers of prisons in Great Britain who answered my 
Questions issued at the beginning of 1889, Dr. 
Hamilton Wey of the Elmira Reformatory, Dr. 
Vans Clark, formerly Governor of Woking Prison, 
Professor Lombmso of Turin, Dr. Antonio Marro, 
the Rev. J. W. Horsley, Dr. Langdon Down, Dr. 
Hack Tuke, Dr. Francis Warner, etc. It would, 
however, be impossible to enumerate all those to 
whom I am Indebted. In such a task as this the 
writer himself has the smallest part ; the chief shares 
belong to an innumerable company of workers, known 
anc unknown. 
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CHAPTER L 
INTRODUCTION 

OF criminals, actual or nominal, there are many 
kinds. T; is necessary, first of all, to enumerate the 
chief varieties. 

There is the pel i/ienl criminal. By this term is 
meant the victim of an attempt by a more or less 
despotic Government to preserve its own stability. 
The word “criminal" in this expression is usually 
a euphemism to express the suppression of a small 
minority by the majority. The aim* of the "political 
criminal" may be anti-social, and in that case he 
is simply an ordinary criminal, but he is not 
necessarily guilty of any anti-social ofTcncc; he 
simply tries to overturn a certain political order 
which may itself be anti-sccial. Consequently the 
“ political criminal " of our time or place may be the 
hero, martyr, saint, of another land or age. The 
political criminal is, as Lombroso calls him, “the 
true precursor of the progressive movement of 
humanity;" or, as Benedikt calls him, the home noliUs 
of whom the highest type is Christ From any 
scientific point of view the use of the word crime, 
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to express a difference of national feeling or of 
political opinion, is an abuse of language. Such a 
conception may be necessary tn ensure the supremacy 
of a Government, jus: as the conception of heresy 
ia necessary to ensure the supremacy of a Church ; 
the prison for political dissentients corresponds to 
the stake for religious dissentients. A criminality 
which is regulated partly by chronology, partly by 
longitude, does not easily admit of scientific dis- 
cussion. 

We have, again, the criminal ly fatiitn. He is 
usually a man of wholesome birth and of honest life, 
possessed of keen, even exaggerated sensibilities, who, 
under the stress of some great, unmerited wrong, has 
wrought justice for himself. Stung to sudden mad- 
ness by some gross insult to his wife or wrong to 
his daughter, he makes an attempt on the life of the 
offender. The criminal by passion never becomes 
a recidivist; it is the social, not the anti-social, 
instincts that arc strong within him ; his crime is a 
solitary event in his life. Therefore he cannot figure 
as a serious clanger to society ; in some respects he 
serves even to quicken the social conscience and to 
check anti-social instincts. At the same time it is 
not to the advantage of society that a private 
individual should in a moment of passion even wreak 
justice ; and the criminal by passion cannot complain 
that he in his turn becomes die victim of a social 
reaction. 

We have also the insane criminal; that is to 3ay, die 
person who, being already in & condition of recognis- 
able mental alienation, performs some flagrantly anti- 
social act A very large number of crimes are 
committed by persons who arc impelled by delusions, 
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or svho have* before the commission of the crime, 
been in a condition of mental alienation. Nearly 
a hundred persons every year in this country arc 
sent to prison to be found insane on admission. The 
lunging of persons who are afterwards generally 
regarded as insane has been, and is still, frequently 
carried on. In Germany Dr. Richter has shown that 
out of 144 lunatics who were, as was afterwards 
shown, at the date of their crimes in the highest 
degree insane, only 38 were recognised as insane 
before the judge — fir., io5 madmen were, on account 
of their madness, condemned to severe punishment 
Out of 100 insane persons brought to the bar of justice 
only 26 to 28 arc recognised as insane. 1 The insane 
criminal is clearly in a category of his own. He is 
only a criminal in the same sense as an infant or an 
animal who performs some noxious act The lunatic 
may be influenced by the same motives that influence 
the sane person, but lie is at the same time impelled 
by other motives peculiar to himself, and to which wc 
may have no means of access. To bring all the 
solemn formalities of law to bear against a madman, 
and to condemn him to severe punishment, is in a 
civilised country unreasonable. 

The political criminal may usually be recognised 
without difficulty when we lay aside political pre- 
judice ; the criminal by passion car. he recognised at 
once when wc know his history. There is not usually 
much difficulty in ascertaining the insanity of the 
criminal who is incine in the strict and perhaps the 
only legitimate sense of the word — i\e„ intellectually 

1 Sacdci *r«l Richter, Dit UsOctiunpn minks* GlilHvlitanf WM 
VtrmiKm. 5r« I.milrTO, VUam Dtii*iutn/t, tol. iL. pan 3 , 
ch. i. far rr>ir.y facls nnd fgwres concerting criminal Insanity. 
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insane But at this point we are no longer able to 
proceed with quite the same clearness and certainty. 
We arc approaching the criminal in the proper sense, 
the criminal with whom we shall be- chiefly con- 
cerned. 

The uncertainty on this borderland may be illus- 
trated by the following case. W. T. is a boy of 
fifteen, a very small ugly-Iooking lad, with a small 
head, low in the forehead, larger in the back, high 
narrow palate, heavy sullen aspect, and slight external 
squint of left eye His father and mother ate healthy 
and sober people ; one of the fathers uncles died In 
an asylum, and one of his aunts committed suicide. 
The boy had convulsions at tho age of eighteen 
months, and was very backward in walking and 
speaking ; at the age of twelve he could not dress 
himself. At school he was very dull, apt to strike his 
companions if roused, solitary, fend of reading, but not 
remembering what he had read. His schoolmaster, 
an experienced teacher, had never known so peculiar 
a boy. But he was not a bad or untruthful lad, and 
had no vices. When he left school his falhcr tried to 
teach him his own trade of shocmaking ; but, though 
he had no special distaste for the work, he could not 
leant even the most elementary part of the trade. 
Other boys made fun of him, and he complained of 
his little sister, ten years of age, doing the same. 
One day, when he had been left quietly sitting alone 
with this sister, he took up his father's hammer, which 
was at his feet, and struck her, smashing in her skull. 
Then he locked the back door, as he always did on 
leaving home, and went out, closing the front door 
after him. He returned in an hour, wet from the rain 
which had begun to fall. He was taken to prison. 
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and from the first displayed no emotion ; he ate and 
slept well, and was a good, docile boy. The judge 
who tried him (L^rd Coleridge) was evidently in 
favour of a verdict of manslaughter. The jury fell in 
with this suggestion, although the authority of Dr. 
Savage was in favour of insanity, and the boy was 
condemned to ten years' penal servitude . 1 Such a 
case shows very well the inaccuracy of our hard and 
fast lines of demarcation. Merc was a person clearly 
of abnormal or degenerate character, and liable to 
sudden violent impulses; he would nowhere be 
popularly recognised as insane, and possibly it is not 
desirable that he should be so recognised. On the 
other hand, he cannot correctly be termed an instinc- 
tive criminal ; lie is on the borderland between the two 
groups, and a touch may send him in either direction. 

Let us take another Illustration. Miss B , nineteen 
years of age, the daughter of a captain in the army, is 
described as a tall robust-looking girl of lively tem- 
perament. When a few months old she had an 
attack of meningitis. As a child she was always 
wilful and troublesome. When she was eighteen 
years old she developed new instincts of mischief. 
She would sometimes take off her clothe*, stuff them 
up the chimney, and set fire to them. When the 
servants rushed in she would be sitting on the hearth 
clapping her hands : “ What a fine blaze ! ’ She had 
frequently destroyed furniture, clothing, and books ; 
she liked to cut carefully the strings binding a book, 
»o that it would fail to pieces in the hands of the 
unsuspecting person who took it up. She drenched 
a baby, and frequently her own room, with water, 

1 JumtaltfMmUl &ima, October 1SS9. This cue mi/ b: said 
to Blounts ike tuia of iiitiKtlUy common In ciimlaali. 
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without any reason. She once attempted to throttle 
the attendant in whose care a he was put. She was 
backward foi her age, though her education had not 
been neglected ; she could rot kc*p accounts, and 
was fond of reading children's books, there was a 
history of bud sexual habits, and she had a propensity 
to fall in love with every man she saw. She was 
perfectly coherent and rational, and accused others of 
doing the mischievous act* attributed to her. After 
being sent to a clergyman's bouse for some months 
she eventually recovered. 1 Here there was, strictly 
speaking, no insanity ; there were vicious and criminal 
instincts which would no doubt have developed had 
the girl been .sent to prison instead of to a comfort- 
able home, and there was (as there very frequently 
is among instinctive criminals) a history of brain 
mischief. How shall we classify her? 

Let us take another example — this time from 
France — in which the pathological element docs hot 
clearly appear. A gentleman named X., the French 
paper informs us, has been passing the summer at his 
country house with his daughter, aged twenty-two, 
and his son, aged twenty. From the moment of his 
arrival devastations occurred everywhere on his 
property. The shrubs were cut ; garden plant* and 
large branches of the birch trees removed ; the dcors 
and walls of the house were soiled. The grounds 
and dwellings of other persons in the neighbourhcoc 
were similarly treated. Windows were broken ; the 
emblems of religion were outrageously insulted ; the 
walls and doors of the church, the priest's house, and 
even the altar, were soiled with ordure A drawing of 
the priest administering the sacrament to a cow was 
1 Dr- H. Sulb«liod. Wmt JZUtng AiyHu* M* u % rc\. ti 
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found on the walla, and obscene letter*, containing 
also menaccs’of death and incendiarism, were received 
by M. X., the priest, and other*. Terror overspread the 
parish, and no one dared to go out by night. At last 
M. X.'s son and daughter were discovered in the act. 
Alexis, the least guilty, having been drawn on by 
bis sister, confessed his part in what had been done; 
he was the accomplice and confidant of his sister. 
She denied everything, even that she had aided her 
brother. There was no motive for these acts* save 
the pleasure of spreading terror through the country ; 
they had had no intention of accomplishing their 
threats The girl carried her impudence and im- 
prudence so far as to send an insulting letter to the 
magistrate who was investigating her misdeeds, and 
tn break windows, unperccived, in his presence. 1 
This is an example of moral perversity, showing 
itself in malevolent and unsocial acts. Possibly, if 
we possessed a scientific history of the case, wc might 
find a pathological element in it, but as it stands it is 
but an extravagant example of anti-social instincts, 
on the borderland of crime, which in a minor degree 
arc far from uncommon. 

I will now give, in some detail, the history of a more 
decisive and significant example of this same moral 
io&cnsibility. It is in a child, and I take it from 
German records. Marie Schneider, a school-girl, 
twelve years of age, was brought before the Berlin 
Criminal Court in 1886. She was well developed for 
her age, of ordinary facial expression, not pretty, nor 
yet ugly. Her head was round, the forehead receding 
slightly, the nose rather small, the eye* brown and 
lively, the smooth, rather fair hair combed back. 

1 Q’lacU by Ntmntt* 
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With an intellectual dearness and precision very 
remarkable for her age, she answered all- the searching 
questions put by the President of the Court without 
hesitation or shrinking. Thc-.e was.not the slightest 
trace of any inner emotion or deep excitement. She 
spoke in the same quiet equable tone in which a 
school-girl speaks to her teacher or repeats her lesson. 
And when the questions put to her became of so 
serious a character that the judge himself involuntarily 
altered his voice and tone, the little girl still remained 
self-possessed, lucid, childlike. She was by no means 
bold, but she knew that she had to answer as when her 
teacher spoke to her, and what she said bore the 
impress of perfect truth, and agreed at every point 
with the evidence already placed before the court 
Her statement was substantially as follows: — "My 
name is Marie Schneider. I was bom on the ist of 
May 1874, in Berlin. My father died long ago, I do 
not know when ; I never knew him. My mother is 
still living ; she is a machinist ! also have a younger 
brother. I lost a sister a year ago. I did not much 
like her, because she was better than I, and my mother 
treated her better. My mother has several times 
whipped me for naughtiness, and it is right that I 
should take away the stick with which she beat me, 
and to beat her. 1 have gone to school since I was 
six year 9 old. I have beer, in the third class for two 
years. I stayed there from idleness. I have been 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and 
history, and also religion. I know the ten command- 
ment*. I know the sixth : it is, ' Thou shalt not kill.' 
I have some playfellows at school and in the neigh- 
bourhood, and I am often with a young lady [believed 
to be of immoral life] who is twenty years old and 
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lives in the 9ame house. She has told me about her 
childhood, and that she was just as naughty as 1 am. 
and that 9he struck the teacher who was going to 
punish her. Some time ago, in playing in the yard, I 
came behind a child, held his eyes, and asked him 
who I was. I pressed my thumbs deep in his eyes, so 
that lie cried out and had inflamed eyes. I knew that 
I hurt him, and, in spite of his crying. I did not let 
go until I was made to. It did not give me special 
pleasure, but 1 have not felt sorry. When I was a 
little child I have stuck forks in the eyes of rabbits, 
and afterwards slit open the belly. At least so my 
mother has often said; I do not remember it I 
know that Conrad murdered hi* wife and children, 
and that his head was cat off 1 have heard my aunt 
read the newspapers. I am very fond of sweets, and 
have several times tried to get money to buy myself 
sweets. I told people the money was for some 
one else who had no small change. 1 know that 
that was deceit I know too what theft is. Any one 
who kills is a murderer, and I am a murderess. 
Murder is punished with death ; the murderer is 
executed ; his head is cut off My head will not be 
cut off, because I am still too young. On the yth of 
July my mother sent me on an errand. Then I met 
little Margarete Dietrich, who was three and a half 
years old, and whom I had known since March. I 
said to her that she must come with me, and I took 
her hand. I wanted to take away her ear-rings. 
They were little gold car-rings with a coloured stone. 
I did not want the ear-rings for myself, but to sell at 
a second-hand shop in the neighbourhood, to get 
money to buy some cakes. When 1 reached the 
yard I wanted to go somewhere, and I called to my 
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mother to throw me down the key. She did so, and 
threw me down some money too, for the errand that 
I was to go on. 1 left little Margarctc on the stairs, 
and there I found her again. From the yard I saw 
that the second-floor window was half open. 1 went 
with her up the stairs to the second floor to take 
away the car-rings, and then to throw her out of the 
window. I wanted to kill her, because I was afraid 
that she would betray me She could not talk very 
well, but she could point to me ; and if it came out, my 
mother would have beaten me. I went with her to 
the window, opened it wide, and set her on the ledge. 
Then I heard some one coming down. I quickly put 
the child on the ground and shut the window. The 
man went by without noticing us. Then I opened 
the window and put the child on the ledge, with her 
feet hanging out, and her face turned away from mt 
I did that because I did not want to look in her face, 
and because I could push her easier. I pulled the 
ear-rings out. Crete began to cry because I hurt her. 
When I threatened to throw her out of the window 
she became quiet I took the ear-rings and put them 
in my pocket. Then I gave the child a shove, and 
heard her strike the lamp and then the pavement 
Then I quickly ran downstairs to go on the errand 
my mother had sent me. I knew that I should kill 
the child. 1 did not reflect that little Grete's parents 
would be sorry. It did not hurt me ; I was not sorry ; 
1 was not sorry all the time I was in prison ; I am not 
sorry now. The next day a policeman came to us 
and asked if l had thrown the child out of tie 
window. I said no, I knew nothing about it Then 
I threw away the ear-rings that I had kept hid ; I 
was afraid they would search my pockets and find 
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them. Then there came another policeman, and I 
told him the truth, because he said he would box :ny 
cars if I did not tell the truth Then 1 was taken 
away, and had to tell people how it hapixmed. 1 was 
taken in a cab to the mortuary. I ate a piece of bread 
they gave me with a good appetite. 1 saw little 
Crete’s body, undressed, on a bed. 1 did not feel any 
pain and was not sorry. They put me with four 
women, and I told them the story. 1 laughed while I 
was telling it because they asked me such curious 
questions. 1 wrote to my mother from prison, and 
asked her to send me some money to buy some 
dripping, for we had dry bread." That was what 
little Marie Schneider told the judge, without cither 
hesitation or impudence, in a completely childlike 
manner, like a school-girl at examination ; and she 
seemed to find a certain satisfaction in being able to 
answer long questions so nicely. Only once her eyes 
gleamed, and that was when she told how in the 
prison they had given her dry bread to eat The 
medical officer of the prison, who had watched her 
carefully, declared that he could find nothing intel- 
lectually wrong in her. She was intelligent beyond 
her years, but had no sense of what she had done, and 
was morally an idiot And this was the opinion of 
the other medical men who were called to examine 
her. The Court, bearing in mind that she was per- 
fectly able to understand the nature of the action 
she had committed, condemned Marie Schneider to 
imprisonment for eight years The question of 
heredity was not raised Nothing is known of the 
father except that he is dead. 1 
' fKtJrtJtNi BHtor fir grid** 3*> 1- 1,6 
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Marie Schneider differs from the previous cases, 
not merely by her apparent freedom from pathological 
elements, but by her rational motives and her intelli- 
gence. The young French woman intended nothing 
very serious by her brutal and unfeeling practical 
jokes. Marie Schneider was as thorough and as 
relentless in the satisfaction of her personal desires as 
the Marquise dc Brinvilliers. But she was a child, and 
she would very generally be described as an example 
of "moral insanity." It is still necessary to take a 
further step, although a very slight one, to reach what 
every one would be willing to accept as an instinctive 
criminal. The example I will select is an English- 
man. Thomas Waiuc wright, well known in hi* time 
as an essayist, much better known a3 a forger and a 
murderer. R. Griffiths, LL-D.. Waine Wright's maternal 
grandfather— to take hi* history as far back as 
possible — was an energetic literary man and 
journalist, whose daughter, Ann, bom of a young 
second wife when he was well past middle life, 11 is 
supposed to have understood the writings of Mr. 
Locke as well as perhaps any person of either sex 
now living’’ {said the GtnlUrnarii Magaxiut), and 
who married one Thomas Waine wright, and died in 
child-bed at the age of twenty-one, the last survivor, 
even at that age, of the second family. Thomas 
Wainewright, the father, himself died very soon after- 
wards. Of him nothing is known, though there is 
some reason to think that Dr. Griffiths regarded him 
with dislike or suspicion. 

The child seems then to have been born of a failing 
and degenerating stock. He was clever, possessed of 
some means, and grew up in a literary and artistic 
circle; but he was vain and unstable, "ever to be 
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wiled away,". as he nys himself •• by neiv and flashy 
gauds." When still a lad, he went into the army for 
a time. Then, after a while, being idle in town, - my 
blessed Art touched her renegade ; by her pore and 
high influences the noisome mists were purged," and 
he wept tears of happiness and gratitude over Words- 
worth's poems. " But this serene state was broken," 
he wrote, several years before his career of crime had 
commenced, “like a vessel of clay, by acute ditea.se, 
succeeded by a relaxation of the muscles and nerves, 
which depressed me 

— ’lo* 

At Ihtotgh the ahyntt c falen limit 

Ttn litavimt plummet ol (c.^u ™,|d go,’— 

hypochondriasis! ever shuddering on the horrible 
abyss of mere insanity ! But two excellent secondary 
agents — a kind and skilful physician, and a most 
delicately affectionate and unwearied (though young 
and fragile) nurse— brought me at length out of those 
dead black waters, nearly exhausted with so tore 
a struggle. Steady pursuit was debarred me, and 
varied amusement deemed essentia! to my complete 
revivification." Then he began to write his essays 
and criticisms, dealing chiefly with the later Italian 
and the French artists, under the name of Janus 
Weathercock. He was a man of many senti- 
mentalities and super-refinements ; he hated all 
vulgarity and “sordid instincts." His tastes were 
sensual in every respect. Notwithstanding his means, 
they were not sufficient to satisfy his desires for 
luxurious foods and drinks, for fine perfumes, for 
large jewels to wear. Me could not live without 
luxuries, just as little Marie Schneider could not live 
without sweeta At about the date that his chief 
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literary activities cc*«cd, and when be was about 
thirty years of age, he forged a power of attorney 
with the names of his trustees, assigning to himself 
the principal of £ 500 Q of which he war. enjoying the 
interest This was then a capital offence; it remained 
undetected for twelve year*. He is described at this 
time as "a smart, lively, clever, heartless, voluptuous 
coxcomb." He was tall, stooping slightly, of dark 
hair and complexion, deeply set eyes, stealthy but 
fascinating, a large and massive head He married a 
young lady who was poor, but a gay and brilliant 
person, and she had a widowed mother and two half- 
sisters. The young couple lived improvidently, and 
an uncle, Mr. G. E. Griffiths, who was well off, offered 
them a home in his own house. This welcome offer 
was accepted A year after, Mr. G. £. Griffiths, after 
a short illness, died very unexpectedly* leaving his 
mansion and property to bis nephew and niece. This 
money, however, also went rather fast ; and now too 
there were no longer any expectations from relatives. 
1 he stepmother and her daughters, the Abercrombies, 
were poor, and their schemes to make a living were 
not successful The Abercrombies were obliged to 
come and live with the Wainewrights in the large 
mansion they had inheritod, and a very few months 
after this Mrs Abercrombie died, like old Mr. Griffiths, 
very suddenly, in a fit of convulsions. No benefits, 
however, followed this death ; affairs continued to 
grow worse, and soon the bailiffs were in the house, 
and there was a bill of sale on the furniture. The 
Wainewrights and Abercrombies migrated to hand- 
some lodgings in Conduit Street, near Regent Street 
They frequently went to the play, anc one night, very 
soon after their arrival, Helen Abercrombie, who wore 
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the thin shoes that women- ll«n always wore, gut 
her feet wet, Became ill, and was assiduously attended 
by Wainewright and his wife, who held frequent con- 
sultations as io her treatment by means of certain 
powders; in a few days she was dead, with the 
same symptoms as her mother, the ame symptoms 
as Mr. Griffiths— “ brain mischief," the doctor called 
it. She died on the very day on which the bill of 
sale became due, and after her death it was found 
that her life had, during the same year, been insured, 
in various offices, for £1 8,000, Helen Abercrombie 
was a beautiful and very healthy girl, and ha death 
led to suspicions, and gave rise to laW-aulta, which on 
the slighter but definite ground of misrepresentation 
were in favour of the companies. In the meanwhile 
Wainewright found it convenient to leave England 'he 
had separated from his wife after the death of Helen 
Abercrombie), and took refuge with a rather im- 
pecunious gentleman who lived with' his daughter at 
Boulogne, He persuaded this gentleman to obtain 
money to effect a loan by insuring his life. One 
night, alter the policy had been effected, this gentle- 
man suddenly died. We next hear of Wainewright 
travelling in France, doubtless for excellent reasons, 
under an Assumed name. He fell into the hands of 
the police, and not being able to give a good account 
of himself, was imprisoned for six months. The 
French police found that he carried about with him 
a certain powder, at that time little known, called 
strychnine; this was put down to English eccentricity. 
At this time there was a warrant out against Waine- 
wright for forgery ; he was lured over to England by 
a detective, with the aid of a woman, and arrested. 
He was tried for forgery, and condemned to transport- 
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ation for life. At the same time the suspicion! of the 
doctor who attended Helen Abercrombie were roused, 
ar.d Wainewright himsdf, after hi* condemnation, 
admitted to visitors, with extraordinary vanity and 
audacity, his achievements in poisoning, and eluci- 
dated his methods. It is also said that he kept a 
diary in which he recorded his operations with much 
complacency. The one thing that hurt little Marie 
Schneider was the dry bread ; the one thing that 
moved Wainewright was being placed in irons in the 
hold of the ship. 41 They think me a desperado l Me ! 
the companion of poets, philosophers, artists, and 
musicians, a desperado ! You will smile at this — no, 
I think you will feel for the mao, educated and reared 
a* a gentleman ; now the mate of vulgar ruffians and 
country bumpkins/ At Hobart Town on two 
occasions he endeavoured to remove by poison 
persons who had excited his animosity. He is 
described at this time by one who knew him well as 
u a man with a massive head, in which the animal 
propensities were largely developed. His eyes were 
deeply set in his head ; he had a square solid jaw ; 
he wore his hair long, stooped somewhat, and had a 
sr.akc-likc expression which was at once repulsive 
and fascinating. He rarely looked you in the face. 
His conversation and manner were winning in the 
extreme ; he was never intemperate, but nevertheless 
of grossly sensual habits, and an opium-eater. As to 
moral character, he was a man of the very lowest 
stamp. He seemed to be possessed by an ingrained 
malignity of disposition which kept him constantly 
on the very confine* of murder, and he took a 
perverse pleasure in traducing persons who had 
befriended him. He was a marked man in Hobart 
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Town — dreaded, disliked, and shunned by everybody. 
His sole living companion was a cat, for which 
he evinced an extraordinary affection.'* He died of 
apoplexy in 1852, at the age of fifty-eight 1 Wainc- 
wright presents to us a perfect picture of the instinc- 
tive criminal in his most highly developed shape, 
fortunately a rare phenomenon. It is this instinctive 
propensity to crime which is sometimes called * moral 
insanity." This is, however, by no means a happy 
phrase, since it leads to much fruitless disputation. 
It is wiser at present to apply to such an individual 
the* more simple term, instinct we criminal? There 
is, however, distinct interest in noting that at one 
period of his life JVainewright was on the verge of 
insanity, if not, as is more likely, actually insane; it 
is extremely probable that he never recovered from 
the effects of that illness. It may well be that if 
we possessed a full knowledge of every instinctive 
criminal we should always be abc to put our hands 
on some definite organically morbid spot. 

The instinctive criminal, in his fully developed 
form, is a moral monster, In him the absence of 
guiding or inhibiting social instincts is accompanied 
by unusual development of the sensual and self- 
seeking impulses. The occasional criminal, as he is 
usually called, is a much commoner and more 
normally constituted person. In him the sensual 
instincts need not be stronger than usual, and the 
social elements, though weaker than usual, need not 

1 Sea Introduction by W. C Utslltt to W'alneirigfct's Estop aW 
CriMrmt, 1 S80 

* Lwnbroso *nd *onn ollwr outboril!** pr*frr ih« terra 11 \kt\ 
criminal, " or “corffeeahnl ccinftnd" l w.w*'#X The term " instinctive 
criminal * tecai to to infer, as it it not alvtijs potato to esimotc the 
congenial eUmwU 
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be absent Weakness is the chief characteristic of 
the occasional criminal ; when circumstances aTc not 
quite favourable he succumbs to temptation. Occa- 
sional crime is one of the commonest forms of crime ; 
it is also that for whose existence and development 
society is most direct iy responsible; very often it 
might equally well be called social crime. Here is 
an example. Two lads of honest life, the sons of 
agricultural labourers, being unable to obtain a scanty 
subsistence at home, start one day in a fit of despera- 
tion for a distant town in search of work. Without 
food or shelter, sleeping under a hedge, they reach a 
farm-house. Looking through a window they see a 
plum- pudding ; they open the window, seize the 
pudding, and go a few yards off to devour it. In a 
few hours they arc on the way to the lock-up, to 
receive, later on, a sentence of six months* imprison- 
ment 44 At the close of it they were provided with 
an outfit and an introduction to an employer of 
labour in Canada ; and when we last heard of them 
they were doing extremely well, with excellent 
prospects before them* 1 This sequel (which would 
have been better had it come before the seizure of 
the plum-pudding) proves that we are not dealing 
with instinctive criminals. Take another case men- 
tioned by the same writer. A woman with a drunken 
husband who spends his last penny in the public- 
house, is driven by actual starvation to commit her 
first crime. She steals a small piece of meat to feed 
her hungry children. She is sent to prison. 41 We 
heard of her afterwards leading a most consistent 
and almost saintly life.*' These peispna, it is clear, 
were not the criminals but the victims ; society was 
1 Santifwi a Siivd WsrU. By a Ptfiou V*tor. t S$9 
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the criminal. Now and then, m in the cates jus! 
cited, it happens that the occasional criminal who is 
thus recklessly flung into prison is assisted to live a 
human life. In the great majority of cases he is 
ruined for life, familiarised with the prison, introduced 
to bad company. We have, as well as we are able, 
manufactured him into what is called the habitual 
criminal. 

The steps by which the occasional criminal, aided 
on the one hand by neglect, on the other by the 
hot-bed of the prison, develops into the habitual 
criminal are slow and subtle; that is one of the 
tragedies of life. M. Joly has recorded the experi- 
ences of the police concerning the thefts that take 
place at the great Parisian shops, the Louvre, and the 
Bon-Maicht " This is the beginning. From a gallery 
one sees a woman— rich or well-to-do— who buys a 
certain number of objects and pays for them ; but 
without asking permission she takes some little, 
almost insignificant object— a little ribbon to fatten 
a parcel, a more commodious paper-bag. No one will 
say that she is stealing; no one will think of speaking 
to her or disturbing her. But she is observed and 
even watched, far one expects to see her again some 
time after taking, as she walks along, say, a flower 
worth twenty-five centimes, A little later she will 
appropriate an article of greater value, and hence- 
forth she will take for the pleasure of taking. The 
inclination, which at the beginning had in it nothing 
instinctive or fatal, will grow as all habits grow. 
Another time a woman who had no intention of 
stealing, but .whose conscience is probably elastic, 
grows impatient at the delay in attending to her 
wants. It is. let us suppose, a pur-e worth ninety- 
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five centimes, and the shopman is buiy with pur- 
chasers of more expensive objects. Suddenly the 
woman nervously yield** to a swift temptation; she 
dees not wish to wait longer, but instead of replacing 
the purse on the counter she slips it into her pocket 
and turns on her heels without paying. '.From that 
moment.’ said the inspector, 'i/u is lost; she will 
come back to steal, but she will steal intentionally 
and deliberately ."’ 1 

The world and the criminal's friends arc startled 
some day by a great crime, but that crime is linked 
on to a chain of slight, occasional, sporadic vices and 
offences. Sometimes we can trace out these links. 
Barrd and Lebie? were two young French criminals 
who attracted attention some years ago. They were 
both of good family, both very intelligent, the former 
about to enter on a commercial life, the latter on the 
eve of becoming a doctor of medicine. At this point 
they murdered an old woman to rob her, and rut up 
the body to dispose of it The crime was deliberate 
and carefully prepared ; there was nothing romantic 
cr obviously morbid about it, and a few days after 
die crime Lebic 2 delivered an able and eloquent 
lecture on Darwinism and the Church. In each of 
these young men there were, M. Joly observes, nine 
stages in the path of crime. Let us first note those of 
Barti His employer is obliged to dismiss him on 
account of misconduct with a servant girl. a. He 
writes untruthful letters to hi* family, describing 
habits of work which do not exist 3- He acquires 
an extravagant taste for ipeculation on the Stock 
Exchange. So far his course, though not exemplary, 
was one that has often enough been traversed by 
' H. Joly. U Crim, 188S, p. 
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persons who have never reached the scaffold 4. He 
speculates with the savings which two girls had 
entrusted to him for investment 5. To obtain money 
from his father, to whom he talks of establishing him- 
self, he forges letters. 6. He embezzles various sums 
of money by an aggravated form of the same process. 
7. He steals a watch from a prostitute's rooms. 8. 
He steals eight francs from the same. 9. He decides 
on the murder of the old milk- worn an with whom he 
has had business relations* and whose savings, as he 
knows, are considerable. Lcbicz went through the 
following stages: ~ I. 0 Hi$ violent language to his 
mother is remarked. 2. He is, notwithstanding very 
small means, known to be living with a mistress, and 
he procures obscene photographs. 3. On account of 
irregularity he is sent away from an institution where 
he gave lessons. 4. He speculates on the Stock 
Exchange, which, being poor, he could only do by 
accepting profit and refusing to meet loss. 5. He 
steals books from his friends and sells them. 6. He 
several times leaves his lodgings clandestinely, with- 
out paying the rent. 7. He participates in the theft 
of the watch by Barrd 8. He shares the profits 
of the second theft, 9. They decide on the murder 
together. Such are the slow 3 teps by which the 
occasional criminal becomes the habitual criminal or 
the professional criminal. It must be remembered 
that the lines which separate these from each other, 
and both from the instinctive criminal, are often faint 
or imperceptible. "Natural groups/’ as Mr. Gallon 
remarks, “have nuclei but no outlines." In the 
habitual crimioal, who is usually unintelligent, the 
conservative forces of habit predominate ; the pro- 
fessional criminal, who is usually intelligent, is guided 
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by rational motives* and voluntarily takes the chances 
of his mode of life . while in the instinctive criminal 
the impulses usually appear so strong, and the moral 
element so conspicuously absent, that we feel we arc 
in the presence of a natural monster. It is r.ot, 
however, always possible to make these distinc- 
tions. 

The professional criminal, though not of modern 
development, adapts himself to modern conditions. 
In intelligence, and in anthropological rank generally, 
he represents the criminal aristocracy. He has 
deliberately chosen a certain method of earning his 
living. It is a profession which requires great skill, 
and in which, though the risks are great, the prizes 
arc equally great. 1 

Lacenairc, a famous criminal of the beginning of 
the century, has sometimes been regarded as the type 
of the professional criminal, and to complete this 
class! ficatury outline it may be well to sketch his 
career. He was bom at Lyons about the beginning 
of the century, received a good average education, and 
.vas very intelligent, though not distinguishing himself 
at college. He was ambitious and, at the same time, 
incapable-of sustained work. He came to Paris to 
study law ; but his fathers resources were inadequate, 
and he became a clerk, frequently changing his situa- 
tion, growing tired of work at length, and engaging as 
a soldier. So far no offence is recorded. When he 
returned to France his father, become bankrupt, had 

1 Whoomr «abu to Mndy iht modern piolfMicnul ciitrdncl and hU 
racliccj should <omt.Ii Inspector Byrne*' Prvfiiiintl Crimaa/i ef 
I: is not a scientific vock, and bu no reference to anthro- 
pologic Let U co auks a very large and viluible series of 

photographs of mtemporary erimlaaU ct aett, wish a ikcich of llic 
career of each. 
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fled. Some friends came to the young man's help, 
and gave him 560 franca He hastened to Paris and 
spent it in enjoyment Then he entered the literary 
Bohemia, and wrote verses and political articles, fight- 
ing a duel with a nephew of Benjamin Constant and 
killing him. He said, later on, that the sight of his 
victim's agony had caused him 110 emotion. Soon his 
love of enjoyment outran his means of getting money, 
though these might have been considerable had he 
eared to work steadily, and he obtained money by 
theft and swindling. Condemned to prison, he soon 
formed connections with professional criminals, and 
associated them in his schemes and joined them in 
their orgies. He adopted false names, multiplied 
forgeries and disguises, and preyed actively on 
society. After an orgy at this time he committed 
a murder, and he attempted to murder a man who 
had won a large sum from him in gambling. The 
crime and- the attempt both remained unpunished. 
Gifted with intelligence, and still more with vanity 
and audacity, Laccnaire continued his career of 
systematic crime until finally he met the guillotine. 
He was a professional criminal, but also, it will be 
seen, lie was something of an habitual, something of 
an instinctive criminal 1 

We have glanced briefly at the circles of crime- 
circles that extend from heaven to very murky depths 
of hell, and that yet are not far from any one of us. 
It is still necessary to touch on the various ways in 
which the causes and nature of this vast field of crime 
may be approached. 

1 Thr clusifi codon of r.lmlnib Mc f t«i! In Oil. chs|a.. cctmpon*. 
(utaUBiaUj niili dial of 1'iofettor Enrico Fur. br hia rerojnind u 
pmideml. 
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There arc, first, the cosmic causes of* crime ; that Is 
to say, all the Influences of the externa! inorganic 
world, the influence of temperature on crime, the 
increase of crimes of violence in hot weather, the 
periodicity of other kinds of crime, the influence of 
climate, the influence of diet 

Then there is the biological factor. Under this 
head we include the consideration of all the personal 
peculiarities of the individual, anatomical, physio- 
logical, psychological These peculiarities may be 
atavistic* atypic, or morbid. 

Lastly, there is the social factor in crime. Criminal 
sociology deals with the production of crime by social 
influcnccs,and by economic perturbations. Infanticide 
is nearly always related to the social factor ; and the 
study of the various social influences which promote 
or hinder infanticide is extremely instructive. The 
relations between crimes against the person and the 
price of alcohol, and between crimes against property 
and the price of wheat, also belong to this department 
of the study of crime. Society prepares crimes, os 
Quctclet said ; the criminal is the instrument that 
executes them. "The social environment,” Lacassagnc 
has well said, 41 is the cultivation medium of crimi- 
nality ; the criminal is the microbe, an element which 
only becomes important when it finds the medium 
which causes it to ferment : every society has the 
criminals that it deserves." 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of 
the social factor in crime. To some extent it even 
embraces the others, and can' be made to regulate 
and neutralise them. But we cannot deal wisely with 
the social factor of crime, nor estimate the vast 
importance of social influences in the production or 
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prevention of crime, unless we know something of 
the biology of crime, of the criminal's anatomical, 
physiological, and psychological nature. This 
book is concerned with the auujy of the criminal 
man. 




CHAPTER II. 

THE STUDY OF THE CRIMINAL- 

When Homer described Thersites as ugly and de- 
formed, with harsh or scanty hair, and a pointed 
head, like a pot that had collapsed to a peak In the 
baking — 

£«X1 €tm U iriy iri'I W V#"- 
hr, xiA4i Orw r<&>. ni 3i u. 
iifrA, #rl or«o< atioxtxht. sM<t 
&{h ft* MJlo'V, $if*b 6 /ru>rrf« X*xn 

—he furnished evidence as to the existence of a 
criminal type of man. These physical characters of 
Thersites are among those which in these last days 
have been submitted to scientific observation, and 
to statistics, and have been largely justified. The 
epigrammatic utterances in which primitive peoples 
crystallise ami pass on their philosophy and science, 
include many sayings w hich prove the remote period 
at which men began to perceive the organic peculi- 
arities which separate the criminal man from the 
average man. There are some proverbs of this 
character, such as those indicating the widespread 
dislike of the red-haired, for which no solid justi- 
fication has yet been found; but among various 
races, and in many countries, numerous proverbs 
indicate a certain degree of truthful observation : A 
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vnltH vitium, the old Roman saying ; An vis [visage] 
U vict, the old French saying ; •' Salute from afar the 
beardless man and the bearded woman;" “Distrust 
the woman with a man's voice;” “A pale face la 
worse than the itch/' Such are a few that might be 
easily increased. 

At a very early period such popular generalisations 
as these were embodied in that empirical science of 
physiognomy, which found many professors among 
the Greeks and Roman a According to the well- 
known story, a Greek physiognomist who examined 
Socrates' face judged that the philosopher was 
brutal, sensuous, and inclined to drunkenness; and 
Socrates declared to his disciples that such, although 
he had overcome it, was his natural disposition. He 
was himself a physiognomist; he disliked a certain 
man who was of pale and dark complexion, such 
signs, he said, indicating envy and murder; the 
peculiar dark and pallid complexion of the instinc- 
tive criminal has of late years been frequently 
noted. 

Aristotle, that great master of all the sciences, 
clearly recognised not merely the physiognomic signs 
of habits, vices, and crimes, including many signs that 
arc in accordance with modern scientific observation, 
but he also observed a connection between the shape 
of the head and the mental disposition, ar.d he 
recognised the hereditary character of vicious and 
criminal instincts. Galen, who inaugurated the ex- 
perimental study of the brain, adopted the views of 
Aristotle, and pointed out the influence of the abuse 
of alcohol in the production of crime ; he was of 
opinion, al&o, anticipating a modern doctrine, that 
when the criminal is a criminal by nature he ought to 
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be destroyed, not in revenge, but for -the same reason 
that scorpions and vipers are destroyed. 1 

Although these feeble beginnings of criminal 
anthropology received the sanction of the highest 
scientific authorities, as well as of the people, and 
later on a mediarval law declared that if two persons 
fell under suspicion of crime the uglier or more 
deformed was to be regarded as more probably 
guilty, they were not universally admitted, and some, 
like Phny, regarded it as absurd that the outward 
form could indicate the inward disposition. What- 
ever art or science there wa3 in the matter was left, 
then and long after, to the physiognomists, of whom 
Polemon may be taken as a distinguished example, 
and these were ready to supply the most elaborate 
physical signs to correspond to any vicious or criminal 
disposition. Polemon wrote of the criminal that he 
was of pallid complexion, with long hair, large 
ears, and small eyes, and he proceeded to ’give the 
characteristics of various classes of criminals, his 
observations often showing keen insight This 
pseudo-scicncc was parsed on from physiognomist to 
physiognomist, usually with added absurdities, until 
in the seventeenth century we reach the .Neapolitan 
Dalla Porta, at once the greatest (and except Lavater 



1 S«nrci »Ieo advocated* in a similar way, the removal without 
vengeance of noxicus u^mbsrs of the social b>iy: 44 A: orerlgt 
ncqjcunt* nihikjoe la UUi Ut4 out *pei bora capax «l?— TolUntir • 
Corfu KOftalhm forum r*j<x* qurc oemtin^unt rf quo uno raodo 
posveut, (tainirl esse mill; *cd hoc line cdVa. Nam quU membra 
fm tunc odfa cum nbcdtlll? Non at i!!a cm, xcd caratio. 

Ribidcs dflamt ana, rf trnomi ntqnv snmsninctum bovem 
orcklirtmi, et moibxlibus pecoribni, ne gicgcm polluxnt, fstnim 
dimittimus. Nec ira *&1 nUo at, a mu U inu'iui Mcvrnv?*.''— r>t 
Tr* % lib. 1. cap. 15. 
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the last) of the physiognomists of the old school and 
the first of the new. He treated judicial astrology 
with contempt, and at the same time wrote a treatise 
of celestial physiognomy; he gathered up all that his 
predecessors had done, and at the same time laid 
the foundations of a more scientific treatment. He 
made a systematic attempt to show a correlation, 
between the nature of a man and the conforma- 
tion of his body; he accredited the conception 
that crime is the inevitable consequence of certain 
abnormal organisms, aided by special external con- 
ditions, fatally commanding the individual's actions. 1 
It may also be noted in passing that at an earlier 
period a great scholar who was not a physiog- 
nomist, Regiomontanus the humanist, had declared 
that there arc men who, though condemned by 
lawyers, arc by their very organisation destined to 
crime ; while at a still earlier period St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in his Sumnut, had more vaguely formu- 
lated the same doctrine 

Attention has lately been called to Fuchsiu5,a Ger- 
man, who about the same time as Porta published a 
volume on physiognomy which contained many acute 
observations. He noted that precocious wrinkles arc 
associated with what was later termed dcgcneresccncc, 
occurring in those born of enfeebled parents (•’generati 
de semine genitomm finitorum”), and he anticipated 
Lombroso in associating criminality and epilepsy. 
Gratarol, also, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
was in many points an acute precursor of Lombroso, 

1 A series of ortichi on Ddln Foitxs rrintioi to criminal rithro- 
will be fotryJ in L'AMnia.'*, 18^-97. Antonlnl. I a*y 

r erratic, liu ttt.Ucn a took on tl«u pceem of criminal nnihroj 

/ FrKNntri d f LmSwe, t£X» 
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connecting numerous hereditary malformations and 
anomalies (long laces, large cars, thick hair, pro- 
jecting canines, etc.), with a tendency to criminality 
and insanity. 

Passing by Lavater, with his fire intuition and 
genial humanity, which formed, however, no epoch 
in the scientific study of criminal anthropology, at 
the beginning of the present century we reach Gall, 
H very great figure in the history of science, and the 
representative of the most important moment in the 
development of our knowledge of the brain. 

Gail thrust aside for ever the credulous fancies of 
the physiognomists ; and lie has been described, not 
altogether without reason, as the founder of the 
modern science of criminal anthropology. He was 
certainly its most brilliant pioneer. Lavater believed 
in the homogeneity of the human organism, but he 
was not a man of science, and he had been content 
to study the surface of the body; Gall, with true 
scientific instinct, tried to get to the root of the 
matter; following the great English anatomist, Willis, 
who had made some attempt at cerebral localisation, 
he studied the brain, sought to differentiate the 
functions of its various parts, and the effects of its 
varying development on the skull. 

For Gall the varying development of the brain 
was the cause of the divergent menial and moral 
qualities of the individual ; he was firmly convinced 
that all the facts of psychical life are rooted in the 
physical organisation; he wished to write the natural 
history of every primitive moral and intellectual force, 
in health as well as in disease. To the best of his 
ability He carried out thi3 programme in detail, by 
an unceasing study of all the varieties’ of the brain 
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nnd.of the living head that he could find; he pursued 
his studies throughout Europe, in lunatic asylums and 
in prisons, as well as among the ordinary population, 
and he foresaw the - extent of the applications of the 
science he was opening up to medicine and to law, to 
morality and to education. While his work extended 
far beyond the borders of what we should now call 
criminal anthropology, 1 he devoted much attention 
to the problems of the criminal organisation, and 
even to its varieties, many of his observations accord- 
ing well with the results of recent investigation. More 
than this, following Galen and Diderot (who had 
written, fifty years earlier, ‘'The evil-doer is one 
whom we must destroy, not punish"), he clearly advo- 
cated a method of dealing with the criminal which is 
now widely regarded as the only right and reasonable 
method. " There can be no question," he said, “ of 
culpability or of justice in the severe sense; the 
question is of the necessity of society preventing 
crime. The measure of culpability and the measure 
of punishment cannot be determined by a study of 
the illegal act. but only by a study of the individual 
committing it" In his great work, Lts Fonctiom du 
Cervtau (1822), Gall has suininei: up his conclusions. 

It has been the misfortune of this great and tro'.y 
scientific investigator to give origin to an empiric ait 




1 ThU U the term now generally used to signify live Klcnte of iht 
criminal, tl I*, however, open to ahjeolnn. " Crlmlnit PflydieUgy “ 
has been lUgRerted, lot it tuniwhtf imrrwv. Piofown Lisst lot 
proposed '* Criminal Biology,” nnd ai an International Coogrtss 
erf Criminal Aoihic txtagy. Topinaid *igg«ed “Criminology." 
“Criminal Anthropoid." however, is widely used Uu rLl i »!»■■■> 
ventured to iatnxbm any tut* HUB. Tie tender muu 
criminal anthropology, altheagh talaied to g*nmG^B*dtc©«i**a$ 
mnoly » hrssch 0/ that arlenrc 
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of phrenology which took the place of the old art of 
physiognomy he had done so much to dcsttoy. He 
has consequently, until -recent years, been popularly 
known chiefly by his mistakes especially perhaps by 
his localisation of the sexual instinct in the ccre- 
fccllum— a localisation, however, which he supported 
by a large body of evidence. 

In Gall's time the study of criminals was already 
beginning to be recognised a9 coming within the 
province of the alienist. A German alienist, Groh- 
mann, of Hamburg, seems to me to deserve one of 
the first places among the founders of criminal anthro- 
pology. Basing his classification on a psychology 
of the will, he held that there are three varieties of 
disorganisation in affections of the will : (1) inborn 
moral obtusity {Stump/sinn), (2) inborn brutality of 
the will, (3) moral idiocy, especially shown in transi- 
tory or periodic attacks of “ moral cretinism."' Groh- 
rnann thus virtually established a definition of the 
instinctive criminal which, although lost sight of for 
a long subsequent period. Is still valid. He also 
anticipated many cf the conclusions relative to facial 
and cranial characteristics reached by modern criminal 
anthropologists. Thus, in 1820, he wrote:—" I have 
often been impressed in criminals, and especially In 
those of defective development, by the prominent 
cars, the shape of the cranium, the projecting cheek- 
bones, tbc Urge lower jaws, the deeply-placed eyes, 
the shifty, animal-like gaze.” 

It has sometimes been held that Prichard, by his 
formulation of the doctrine of moral insanity, should 
be regarded as one of the founders of criminal anthro- 
pology. In his Tr/atUe en Insanity (1833), Prichard 
' Nuw , »Z'.//yr*. Attn. 1819. 
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defined 44 moral insanity "as « a morbid perversion of 
the natural feelings, affections, inclinations, temper, 
habits, moral disposition*, and natural impulses, 
without any remarkable disorder or defect of the 
intellect or knowing and reasoning faculties, and 
particularly without any insane illusion or hallucina- 
tion” The cases which Prichard brought forward 
in illustration of this condition were, however, clearly 
insane in far more than “ moral” respects, and would 
now undoubtedly be considered insane without resort 
to that conception. Prichard was following in the 
steps of Esquirol and other French alienists, who 
were seeking to educate public opinion a3 regards 
the recognition of morbid impulsions as consti- 
tuting insanity, and he rightly revolted against the 
conception cf insanity then ruling among English 
lawyers, by whom it was regarded as a purely intel- 
lectual matter. From the practical and clinical point 
of view he was making a real advance; but he was 
not happily inspired in accepting the term -moral 
insanity/' which has led to much fruitless and 
unhappy discussion, besides leading to the abandon- 
ment of the far more satisfactory term 44 moral im- 
becility." The latter was, however, preserved by a 
contemporary of Prichard, Laycock, who in this, as 
in so many other fields, interested himself in matters 
to which later generations have devoted attention ; in 
one of his las: papers Laycock remarked, regarding 
the dangerous classes, “that many or the majority 
of these criminals are moral imbeciles is certain." 
Prichard seems to have possessed less grasp of the 
problem of criminality than Grohmann (with whose 
writings he appears to have been unacquainted), and 
he never occupied himself with criminals. That, 
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however, there a*c no clear lines of demarcation 
between the insane and the criminal he expressly 
recognised, arid he argued that i\hcn capital punish- 
ment was abolished this difficulty in the adminis- 
tration of justice would be of comparatively minor 
importance. 

Mayo, whose views, with some fluctuations, re- 
sembled those of Grohmann, was really much more 
on the line of progress than Prichard, In an Essay 
on the Rotation of the Theory of Morals to Insanity , and 
subsequently in Elements of the Pathology of Mind 
(1838) T. Mayo accepted what he called “brutality * 
(in which faculty of moral choice is non-existent) — 
a condition, he considered, only previously described 
by Aristotle — as a form of insanity, and in his later 
work as, distinct from insanity, * a primary mental 
disease/’ in which theie is an original deficiency of 
moral sense, fie did not attempt to decide how 
far the laws should be modified in order to treat 
41 brutality” as insanity is treated, but thought that 
something between a school and a mad-house was 
required. 

Most of those who studied the criminal at that 
period were much under the influence of the artificial 
system of phrenology founded by Gall. The in- 
fluence of dubious phrenological doctrines hardened 
into a system somewhat impairs the value of Lau- 
vergne's Lts Formats (1841), which seems to have 
been the first book of any importance devoted entirely 
to the study of convict nature, physical, moral, and 
intellectual. I .Auvergne, who was the chief medical 
officer to the hospital for convicts at Toulon, appears 
to have been a man of humanitarian instincts, whose 
wit and bonhomie enabled him to maintain friendly 
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relations with the criminals he was studying; he had 
little capacity for scientific analysis, but he wrote 
fully of what he had seen aod known, ar.d his bcok 
contains many keen observations which have been 
since verified. He fully recognises also the im- 
portance of the social factor in the production of 
criminals. 

Lauvergne had observed how many of his subjects 
were insane or diseased; the students of the criminal 
who followed him all insisted on the pathological 
element Dally maintained that the criminal and the 
lunatic are identical, and both equally irresponsible. 
Prosper Lucas, in his valuable Trait/ philosofhiqut de 
I'hMditd (1847), showed how deeply rooted in the 
organism are the morb:d tendencies of crime Ltfut 
compared the length and breadth of head in criminals. 
Voisin noted their defects in cerebral organisation. It 
was, however, Morel who, in his D/s D/g/rt/rcsst nr.es 
(1857), chiefly developed this aspect of criminality, 
and his influence is still strong among French 
students of the criminal. Morel regarded crime as 
one of the forms taken on by degeneration in the 
Individual or the family; and degeneration he defined 
as “a morbid deviation from the normal type of 
humanity." The causes of degeneration which be 
recognised were intoxications, famines, social environ- 
ment, industries, unhealthy occupations, poverty, 
heredity, pathological transformations, moral causes. 
" My principal aim," he says, “ has been the study of 
these causes, and of the influences which they exer- 
cise, firstly on the constitution of individuals, and 
afterwards on that of their descendants” Among 
these cause* he gives a chief place to the manifold 
effects on the children of alcoholism in the parents- 
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In his pamphlet Dt la Formation dtt- Type darts les 
vari/t/s dfgi<Uris (i86.|), Morel proposed to give 
the name of morbid anthropology to " that part of 
the natural science of man, the aim of which is to 
study the characters due to certain special diseased 
influences, as well as to hereditary transmissions of 
bad nature.' 1 

Despine, by his great work, Psyshclogie Nature!// 
(tfifiS), made a new and important step in criminology. 
Leaving aside the study of the criminal’s physical 
nature, he sought to make an exhaustive study of his 
mental nature. Xo one has done more than Dcspinc 
to prove that what we should now call the instinctive 
criminal is, on the psychological side, a natural 
anomaly, a mental monstrosity. He brought into 
clear relief the unforcseeing imprudence, the entire 
lack of moral sensibility and of remorse, which char- 
acterise the instinctive criminal. He recognised that 
the criminal is not necessarily an insane or diseased 
person, and he showed that his abnormality is not 
of the kind that intellectual education can remedy. 
“ No physiologist," he said, ■* has yet occupied himself 
with the insanity of the sane;" he considered the 
criminal as “ morally mad," and therefore irresponsible. 
Maudsley, from an opposite philosophic standpoint, 
came to very similar conclusions. Without bringing 
any fresh contribution of importance, he re-affirmed 
emphatically the conclusions already reached. Speak- 
ing in his Responsibility in Mental Disease (1S72) 
of instinctive criminals, he remarks, " It is a matter 
of observation that this criminal class constitutes a 
degenerate or morbid variety of mankind, marked by 
peculiarly low physical and mental characteristics.” 
Like Dcspinc, he drew from tins the conclusion, since 
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widely accepted, that the criminal, being morally 
insane and usually incurable, should be treated in the 
same way as the intellectually insane person. “If 
the matter be considered deeply, it may appear that 
it would, perhaps, in the end make little difference 
whether the offender were sentenced in anger and 
sent to the seclusion of prison, or were * sentenced 
more in sorrow than in anger, and consigned to the 
same sort of seclusion under the name of an asylum. 
The change would probably not lead to an increase 
or to a decrease in the number of crimes committed 
in a year.” An artist as much as a man of science, 
master of a sombre arid weighty style, illumined 
by vivid flashes of imagination, Maudslcy by his 
numerous works popularised the new ideas, and i% 
justly regarded abroad as a pioneer of criminal 
anthropology. 

Broca, who, by initiating the Anthropological Society 
of Paris in 1859. has been regarded as the founder of 
the modern science of anthropology, gave attention 
also to the special science of criminal anthropology 
by noting the peculiarities of the skulls and brains of 
criminals. At the Exeter meeting of the British 
Association in 1869, Dr. G. Wilson read a paper on 
“The Moral Imbecility of Habitual Criminals as 
exemplified by cranial measurementa” He had 
measured 464 heads of criminals, and feund that 
habitual thieves presented well-marked signs cf in- 
sufficient cranial development, specially anteriorly. 
“The cranial deficiency," he observed, associated 
with real physical deterioration. Forty per cent, of 
all the convicts are invalids, more or less; and that 
percentage is largely increased in the professional 
thief class." lie argued that a prisoner must be 
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treated on reforming; principles, and not allowed un- 
restricted liberty until there was reasonable evidence 
to show that he would not prove dangerous to 
society. About the same time, also (in 1870), J- 
Bruce Thomson. Resident-Surgeon to the General 
Prison for Scotland at Perth, published in the 
Journal of Menial Scienct a summary of hi 9 
observations on over 5000 prisoners. From the 
decisiveness of his utterances and the large number 
of prisoners of whom he was able to speak, this 
summary gave a stimulus to the study of the 
criminal throughout Europe. Thomson enumerated 
some of the physical characteristics of the instinc- 
tive criminal now generally recognised, pointed out 
the semi-imbecility prevalent among the juvenile 
criminals under his observation, the frequency of 
accumulated morbid appearances at fost-jnerUm 
examinations, and the large proportion of cases at 
Perth needing treatment for mental diseases soon 
after admission, "apparently from congenital causes/' 
Thomson's facts and opinions were too curtly and. 
probably, too emphatically stated. Dr. Nicolsnn, 
writing also in the same journal from X S73 to 1875, 
dealt with the morbid psychology of the criminal, 
the unstable, emotional element in him, his proneness 
to delusions, his insensibility, and his weak-minded- 
ness. Nicolson's papers still constitute one of the 
best contributions to criminal psychology made in 
this country, and one of the earliest made anywhere 
The latest and chief inspiration in the study of 
criminals has come from Italy. In this respect Italy 
remains true to traditions that arc two thousand 
years old; in the sixteenth century Italy was still the 
centre of studies in penal law, and, to keep to modem 
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limes, it is enough to mention the great name? of 
Becca-ia and, still moie recently, Romagnosi. It 
was under the auspices of Beitrani-Scalia, well known 
in connection with prison reform, that the earlier 
Italian studies in criminal anthropology were pub- 
lished, from 1870 downwards, in the Riviiia dtlU 
discipline carceranie , a journal which long continued 
to publish valuable monographs. In this journal 
Lombroso published, in 1872, the results of some 
investigations which he had made on prisoners at 
l’adua. 

Professor Cesare Lombroso, of Turin, occupies a 
position of such importance in the development of 
criminal anthropology that it is necessary to have a 
clear idea of his aims and methods and the nature 
of his achievement Born in 1836, of Venetian 
parentage, the various and restless activities of 
Lombrcao's career are characteristic of the man 
who has been all his life opening up new paths of 
investigation and enlarging the horizon of human 
knowledge. At the age of eleven he compared 
romances, pcems, and tragedies in the manner of 
Alfieii; at twelve he developed a passion for classical 
antiquity, and published two small works on Roman 
archeology. At thirteen he was attracted to the 
study of sociology from a linguistic point of view 
(chiefly, wc are told, with relation to Greek, Hebrew, 
Chinese, and Coptic); at the same time he was drawn 
to natural science, being interested especially in the 
formation of crystals, and before entering the 
University he had published two books of a some- 
what evolutionary character. While a student he 
was led, by the combined study of ancient religion 1 
ar.d of medicine, to the subject of mental disease*. 
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lie began with studies on cretinism* in Lombardy 
and Liguria, his conclusions being afterwards adopted 
by Virchow and others. In the eventful year of 1859 
he became first a soldier, and afterwards a military 
surgeon. In 1S62 be was in charge of the depart- 
ment of mental diseases at Pavia University, and 
he initiated there an institution for the insane, a 
psychiatric museum, and a series of researches in the 
application of exact methods to the study of insanity. 
This last attempt was at the time received with 
general derision; it was said that he was studying 
madness with a yard measure; but his methods 
gradually made progress, and slowly met with 
general adoption. After thi 3 he made some im- 
portant investigations into the causes of pellagra. 
Called to direct the asylum at Pesaro, he reformed it, 
and established a journal, written and managed by 
the insane. He then returned to Pavia, where he 
continued his psychiatric work, investigated the 
influence of atmospheric conditions on the mind, 
invented 6n instrument to measure pain, and engaged 
in a great number of studies, marked by extra- 
ordinary ingenuity, patience, and insight Even as 
a youth Loxnbroso possessed the art of divining 
fruitful ideas, which at the time appeared ahsurd to 
scientific men as well as to the public. Every line of 
investigation he took up was at the time apparently 
opposed to the tendency of thought, and only received 
general attention at a later date. This was true, to 
some extent, even of the great achievement of his 
life. 

In the year 1 8 59— perhaps the most memorable of 
the century- -Broca, who had a decided influence on 
Lombroso, had inaugurated the naturalist method 
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of treating man with the Anthropological Society 
of Paris. The 'illuminating genius of Virchow, and 
hi9 prodigious energy, which has done so much for 
anthropology and the methods of anthropology, also 
had its influence on the Italian, in some respects 
a kindred spirit And Darwin's Origin of Spirits, 
published in 1859. supplied, for the first time, an 
indispensable biological basis, and furnished that 
atavistic Icey of which Lombroso was tempted to 
make at first so much use, sometimes, it must be 
added, so much abuse. These circumstances com- 
bined to render possible, for the first time, the 
complete scientific treatment of the criminal man 
as a human variety, while Loinbroso's own manifold 
studies and various faculties had given him the best 
preparation for approaching this great task. It was 
in 1R59 that he first conceived this task; L'Uooto 
DtlmqutnU was not, however, finally published until 
1876, while the third volume only appeared in 1897. 

The influence of L'Uovto Driinquentt in 1 taly, France, 
and Germany seems to have teen immediate, and 
almost recalls that of Jht Origin of Sf tries. Despine's 
Psyehdogic Nalurdlt, the greatest work on the 
criminal that had appeared before Lombroso, was 
partial; the criminal was therein regarded purely as 
a psychological anomaly, Lombroso first perceived 
the criminal as, anatomically and physiologically, an 
organic anomaly. He set about weighing him and 
measuring him, according to the methods of anthro- 
pology. Even on the psycholcgical side he gained 
new and more exact results. He went back to the 
origins of crime among plants and animals, among 
savages and children. He endeavoured to ascertain 
the place of the criminal in nature, his causes, and 
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his treatment. Lombroso’s work ts by no means 
free from faults. His style is abrupt; he :s too 
impetuous, arriving too rapidly at conclusion?, lacking 
In critical faculty and in balance Thus he was led 
at the beginning to over-estimate the atavistic element 
in the criminal, and at a later date he has pressed 
too strongly the epileptic affinities of crime. His 
weaknesses have never been spared rough handling 
from friendly or unfriendly hands. Thus Mantegazza, 
while recognising his ingtgno pountmtnle apoiiohco t 
gtnialt, denies that Lombroso possesses any ot the 
qualities of a scientific investigator, and Dr. Napolconc 
Colajanni. who, from the socialistic Iclt of the move- 
ment, has, in his Sodo/ogia Crivunak (1889-90) and 
elsewhere, bestowed much elaborate ami often valu- 
able criticism on the centre, compares Lombroso’* 
indiscriminate collection of facts to the Abbot’s 
famous order at the sacking of Beziers: "Kill them 
all; Gcd will know His own' But his work has 
been so rich, so laborious, so various; it has opened 
up so many new lines of investigation, and has 
suggested so many more, that it has everywhere been 
received as marking a new epoch. He was, as he 
has himself expressed it, the pollen-conveying insect, 
and the new science which he fecundated has grown 
with extraordinary rapidity. A continuous stream 
of studies— from books of the most comprehensive 
character down to investigations into minute points 
of criminal anatomy or phyaiolcgy — is constantly 
pouring forth. It is still impossible to gather up 
this mass or investigation, often necessarily discordant, 
into more than a tentative whole, but its existence is 
sufficient to prove the vitality, of the new science. 
It has of course met with fierce antagonism, and 
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Lombroso himself has declared that perhaps not one 
stone will remain upon another, but that if this is to 
be the fate of his work, a better edifice will arise in 
its place. 

Lombroso had the good fortune to be aided in his 
work by several distinguished fellow-countrymen, both 
on the medical and the legal side Among these 
special mention may be made of Ferri, who is now 
specially interested in the social aspects of criminality, 
and who reveals a breadth of view and comprehensive- 
ness of grasp not always displayed by Lombroso; 
while Marro, avoiding all theories, has devoted him- 
self to the patient and careful study of the anatomical 
and physiological characters of criminals, especially 
on the anthropomctrical side, and Garofalo has shown 
how the conception of criminal anthropology can be 
practically applied in law. Thus Lombroso has had 
the good fortune to be aided by fellow-workers whose 
abilities were in many respects complementary to his 
own, and who have shown themselves strong on sides 
where lie has been lacking. Nevertheless, it is to 
Lombroso that the honour of founding the scientific 
study of the criminal must ever chiefly belong. 
Whether or not any of his theories will ultimately be 
retained, it remains true that his inspiration and 
enthusiasm have rendered the criminal a proper object 
of scientific study everywhere, and have indirectly 
given a powerful stimulus to the scientific study of 
man generally, while they have alto furnished a basis 
for the scientific treatment of the criminal. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY (PHYSICAL). 

§ I. Cranial and Cerebral Charathristict . 

CONSIDERABLY greater importance was formerly 
attributed to the shape and measurement! of the 
head than we can now accord to them, although the 
subject still retains much interest A vast quantity 
of data has accumulated concerning the heads of 
criminals; some of the results are contradictory, but 
certain definite conclusions clearly emerge. 

The average sine of criminals' heads is probably 
about the same as that of ordinary people's heads; 
but both small and large heads are found in greater 
proportion, the medium-sized heads being deficient 
The same is true, as Tigges and others have shown, 
of the insane, though among these the larger pre- 
ponderate to a greater extent. Thieves mote 
frequently have small heads; the large heads are 
usually found among murderers. 

Nothing very definite can be said of the cephalic 
indices save that they are frequently an exaggeration 
of those of the race to which the criminal belongs; 
those of long-headed race being sometimes very 
long, and those of broad-headed race sometimes very 
broad ; the Corsican criminal being often very dolicho- 
cephalic, and the Breton criminal often very brachy- 
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cephalic. This* exaggeration of the racial cephalic 
type has not oh ly been found by Corre and Laurent 
in France, but also by Ljdston, among criminal 
negrce3, Indians, and half-breeds in America; ahd 
Talbot, m an examination of seme 1,500 criminals 
at Elmira and Pontiac, found a marked tendency 
to dolichoccphaly, although the subjects belonged to 
a more or less mcsoccphalic population. 1 

There is a generally recognised tendency to the 
pointed (oxycephalic) or sugar-loaf form of head. 
Though this form Is probably, as Benedikt points out, 
an effort at compensation, it is an effort that testifies 
to defective organisation. The opposite defect of low 
or fiat-roofed skull is also found among criminals, and 
is characteristic of degeneration. Lauvergne, in his 
old book on criminals, has a vivid and picturesque 
sketch of a variety of oxycephalic head, which he 
called the satanic type, and which he found among 
many of the worst criminals: “Such arc the heads 
which painters throw into their pictures, and call 
‘heads of the other world/ I have recognised them 
in mediaeval pictures, and in all the museums in which 
the products of early art arc preserved. You will see 
them on old cathedrals, in which devils play a part, 

1 LydKon, Eissyi *nj AMrttw. :S>2, pp. 6 * 9 * (tewintal from 
AHiMitt Qwi Nturd&qUt. Oct. 28911: E. Tolfcr.t, fJUUfy tf Otmz 
D&m&Ut At «ic, 1S94, chap containing dwuiptkoi 
ctf extrrm tty tarainlogiea] rTUT.Tn*l *k*ll*j rA, “ A Study of tbs Sdf- 
miti of Democracy the American Criminal Yooth, M /«tr. A*. 

Aft d. Ass.. «*h April, iS?S; a^c Debiene's vc*y esuHkm at udy, cor 
Ulotog \ht iciulii oS oUervotlons of atrcial hundred crania, I a CnUt 
Am CrittrimU, 1895- FHard, again, hm tercfttgited a « cries cf skulk 
cd French crimttn)*, in ocaapftrinn with acrid of norma! -skulls, and 
abouk thil the iirztt possessed cbiiaaeti dUilrgctsfclnc thret fieri 
normal 4 kuil» ; K. PJtruil, "A pro d'un wirie i!« 51 crines it 
cxisuntfc," ArASm An /cL fAji, a naf. rf# Gtnfri, p. ya 
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or wherever the artist has received 'Some diabolical 
inspiration, as in the Campo Santo at Pisa. One 
cannot, indeed, better represent the genius of evil, 
Satan, the fallen angel, than by giving him such a 
head. . . . Behind the frontal bones the head seems 
to have been tied with a baud to compress it around 
and to force the swelling of the hemispheres upwards 
and backwards. It is the head vulgarly called sugar- 
load When it is complete, that is to say, when it 
presents a prominent base supporting an inclined 
pyramid, more or less truncated, this head announces 
the monstrous alliance of the most eminent faculty of 
man, genius, with the most pronounced impulses to 
rape, murder, and theft" Bcnedikt regards the bila- 
teral elevation of the sagittal suture as, though rare, 
"significant of profound perversity of brain function." 
He also regards disproportionate development of the 
occipital part of the skull as a characteristic mark of 
degeneration. 1 

Bordier, Corre, H 4 ger, Dallemagne, Fcrri, Debicrrc, 
and indeed most investigators, have fpund that in the 
skuils of murderers the frontal curve is relatively less, 
and the parietal curve relatively greater; while at 
Elmira and Pontiac Talbot found a tendency to 
occipital projection, and Pitard found frontal decrease 
among French criminals. Nicke found among the 
insane that the anterior portion of the head tends to 
be smaller in relation to the hinder portion than 
among the sane,* while Crochley Clapham, on measure- 
ment of 4000 heads, found the anterior segment of 
the head slightly smaller among the insane than 

' Tnii, rod <t the edict opisicoa ct Pf 0 (-«a Jknedilcl qnoLd 
tn ihii Mellon, ntefioiu KraaitMtru nrrl Ki/hahmHrit, Vienna, iBB> 

* Nfcke, V,rtrvXm W It him ffWfc, 1894. o. 1:2 
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among the sane, and still smaller In idiots.' At the 
same time the elaborate investigations of Professor 
C. Winkler of Utrecht and Dr. J. D. Van cler l'laats 
indicated that in 50 murderers, as compared with 50 
recruits, there was a larger facial development and 
a smaller anterior cranial development, while Dr. 
P. A. G. Bercnds has shown that in these respects 
imbeciles, epileptics, and paranoiacs resemble mur- 
derers.* No doubt it is hardly yet possible to 
speak with much certainly as to the facts, and 
in regard to the significance of the facts it must 
be remembered not only that the occipital lobe is 
a character of increasing importance as we ascend 
the zoological scale, but that we must not too hastily 
assume that there is always a very exact relation- 
ship between the external measurements of the skull 
and the proportions of the brain, 

The orbital capacity has beer, noted by Lombroso 
and others to be frequently larger than normal {as 
among some savagesl, especially among thieves. 
There is sometimes also marked exaggeration of 
the orbital arches and frontal sinuses which may 
be related, at all events in the esses of individuals 
living in the country, with energy of the respirator)' 
system. 

Receding foreheads, very commonly observed inning 
criminals, have always been regarded as evidence 
of low mental and moral organisation, not without 
reason, though it must be remembered, as Ten-Kate 
and Bcnedikt point out, that the breadth, vaulting, 
and general size of the head must be taken into 



* Jeter. Me*/. ScUmt. April, 1698 

■ C. Winkler, G*muhe»Mgf Bladen, Nor. 5 soil 6, 1S95 ; Beieids, 
fienig, SiitdlAnaUH wo /fonUm, Meere/utaan. etc., 1 396. 
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cons idem tion- Many men of marked intellectual 
power have had receding foreheads. 

Tenchini has pointed uut (and the observation ha3 
since been confirmed) that the frontal crest js often 
stronger and more prominent in criminals. In 
normal skulls he found it 3-4 millimetres 211 length; 
in criminals frequently 5-6 mm. It is also larger 
in the insane and lower races, and relatively larger in 
orang-utans. It may signify precocious union of 
the two parts of the frontal bone with consequent 
arrest of brain development 

The presence of a median occipital fossa has been 
specially noted by Lombroso, sometimes in connec- 
tion with hypertrophy of the vermis of the cerebellum, 
as among the lower apes io the human fetus between 
tlx: third and fourth months, and in some lower races. 
Benedikt holds that this fossa is related to the 
venous system rather than to the cerebellum- 
The frequent presence in the apes and lemurs (is., 
in the other Primates) of such anomalies found in 
criminals as these first mentioned (as well as receding 
forehead, prognathism, prominent superciliary ridges, 
large frontal bosses, large orbits, large lower jaw, etc) 
has led Kurella to class together all such anomalies 
as " primaLoid.” 

Lack of cranial symmetry is one of the most 
marked features of the criminal skull, although it has 
not often at present been subjected to exact measure- 
ment 1 Dr. Lydston, in his studies of criminal’s skulls 

a Tbs erolutioony ten&ney cf the ftmon* the higher ter.ebrarei 
M«m« to he ftem the uymmeuici.1 to lbs sycsrostrical, while ih« 
tendency cf A- huin u bcui the aymmcuicii to the cjyramotKcil 
See M. O. fr-wU.I: <’ Klim 8!«i ScMdel Asymmetrle und 
SlirrmeM." Hture/tginiu Cfti’attlaU, Auc'U i, 18SS. 
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In America, has found asymmetry to be the chief 
characteristic. It must be remembered that every 
skull, criminal or non-crimin*l, is deficient in strict 
symmetry (and, indeed, every part of the body like- 
wise), and that statistics therefore are here of little 
value; it is simply a question of the amount of asym- 
metry; and two observers going over the same series 
of skulls would almost certainly come to different 
conclusions. They would probably, however, both 
find the proportion of asymmetrical heads greater in 
the criminal than in the ordinary series. 

In describing a large series of Bolognese criminal 
skulls, preserved in the Musco Anatomico at Bologna, 
Professor Pellac&ni 1 remarks that before the anatomi- 
cal study of the criminal had begun, the distinguished 
anthropologist, Calori, had been profoundly impressed 
by the extraordinary series of atavistic and patho- 
logical characters presented by these skulls. Ranke 
in 1883 remarked that the average weight of criminal 
skulls was much the same as that of normal indi- 
viduals, but that the range of variation was greater. 
Kurella, sumraatiog the observations made by good 
observers on S30 skulls of criminals guilty of serious 
offences, found that 77 per cent showed more than 
three anomalies, and 43 per cent more than five 
anomalies. 

Among cranial anomalies which have been found 
with special frequency in criminals may be noted 
wormian bones (small bones in the lambdoid suture 
which have ossified separately), 2 scaphocephaly, a 

• P. Tdlwani, " Cmnu di firissatcet omlcidi/’ AM XI Cm- 

£r*tio Mtdke InUrutoim*t< % 1894, vc 4 . v. 

1 The frequency of wormiin Ikuir in xhv *k«lU of alaiaab was 

first obiirr+d by Larabic*o, and lubvcqMiitly confirmed by aber 
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keel-shaped head (due to the premature union of the 
sagittal suture), trigonocephaly, a triangular-shaped 
head, with the forehead forming an angle (due to 
premature synostosis of the metbpic suture of the 
frontal bone), and especially plagiocephaly, an asym- 
metry of the two sides of the skull (attributed to various 
causes^ All these anomalies may be found with 
undue frequency not only in criminals, but in the 
subjects of other forms of degeneracy . 1 

All these cranial abnormalities are found occa- 
sionally in ordinary persons; very rarely are they 
found combined in normal persons to the extent that 
they are found among instinctive criminals. Thus 
Lombroso, when he examined the skull of Gasparonc 
a famous brigand of the beginning of the century, 
whose name still lives in legends and poems, found 
microcephaly of the frontal region, a wormian bone, 
eurignathism, increase in the orbital capacity, oxy- 
cephaly, and extreme dolichocephnly. Mingmini 
found that out of thirty criminals eight presented 
brains and skulls of a weight and capacity only found 
in submicrocephalic subjects; that several of these 
showed, either In brain or skull, or both, the union of 
several anomalies; and that in the skulls of other six 

obwiven. Tim. Ml.', mo ml Gkd\oh [Arthivit fir 
1SS9). in 114 *»'!» of Italian alabinls. fonnd ihit anoauly ?S lime, 
01 In st per cent. om, while »twiib the ixdlnuj population 0 ( the 
wrath of Italy, whew it if, ho~ocr, iron frinwot than in toy uthrr 
put of th. country, they foand it only in 13 per cent. 

■Sec, e.f., GiuSUo-Rnzpri I" Suit* Dfeolti Morfoioeic* del 
wpu detli Dejenerativi." AM d>!U Soc, fitouna Antnf., 1,97), 
who mad. iht reiulu of eimuimtioa of »ome 4SO degenerates of beth 
tzta tl the Provincial Alylnrn In Some. In on eiomiaitico of 50.0m 
school chlldien. Warner ftrand that 15 j** com. presented notalie 
craoal defect ur ul«y<u<a!cy. cf.eo uoxieted <nth ether stigmata of 
degeneracy. (An/. MbLJmk, g*h Sept., i &}4 ! 
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the abnormal appearances were so manifold as to 
present an aspect which might be called “ completely 
teratologic."' Most of these anomalies arc found 
much more frequently in tnc male than in the female 
skull, according to Lombroso, Nacke, however, 
found the skulls of women he examined highly 
abnormal, and, among degenerates generally, Giuflnda- 
Ruggeri even finds that the stigmata of degeneracy 
are more common in women. 

In Plates IV.- IX. will be found a senes of convicts' 
heads — concerning which information may be found 
in Appendix A— illustrating in a very remarkable 
manner many of the peculiarities noted in this and 
subsequent sections. They are reproduced fr«n 
sketches made by Dr. Vans Clarke, formerly governor 
of Woking Prison. The thirty-six here reproduced 
I have selected from II i of a similar character in 
Dr. Clarke’s note-books. They arc, as Dr. Clarke 
remarks, exceptional rather than typical heads; but 
as he discontinued making the sketches after he had 
seen about a thousand men, the specimens given are 
evidently by no means very exceptional. They 
represent at tlie least 10 per cent of the criminals 
examined. “My sketches." he writes, "were taken 
at the ‘ model prison ' of Pcntonvillc, where the duty 
of filling up the medical history-sheet of every con- 
vict on his arrival devolved upon me, and I was 
prompted to use my sketch-book during the physical 
examination, on the observation of remarkable 
peculiarities in many of the heads and faces of the 
criminals. The portraits were necessarily taken in 
haste, but they were true, and were considered to b? 
successful as likenesses I may ray that I was com* 
' Anlivit ii ft.Vi.WxVi, iSSS. Fok. *L 
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pelled to make a selection rather from want of time 
than the lack of material. In a less marked degree 
the instances of misshapen heads ar.d repulsive facial 
characters were very common ." Some or the cranial 
and facial characteristics noted by criminal anthro- 
pologists are brought out in these sketches in so 
well-marked a form that it may be as well to say 
that they were taken some years before the publica- 
tion of Lombroso’s work, and it was therefore 
impossible for Dr. Clarke to have been unconsciously 
influenced by any preconceived notions on the 
subject. 

It would be passible to deal very much mote at 
length with the various anomalies which have been 
found on the skulls of criminals, and with the question 
of their significance.' The subject is, however, full of 
difficulty and doubt. The skull is a highly complex 
structure, and we still know very little In regard to 
the anomalies which may occur in normal subjects. 
It is only rarely that the skulls of really normal and 
average people are available for examination ; it has 
frequently happened that skulls regarded as “ normal " 
really belong to the very lowest and most degenerate 
social classes, and it has sometimes happened that 
the use of such “normal 1 skulls for comparison with 
those of criminals has served to confuse the issue and 
led to misleading conclusions. It must also always 
be remembered that a certain number of anomalies— 
of " stigmata of degeneracy " — may be found even in 
the most normal persona What we must expect to 
find in the degenerate is not the mere presence of 
such anomalies, but their presence in a more marked 

1 A vny foil nr (ho mUn will be fonnd in KnrelU, 

NatHrg&ckifkU ia Vtrbrs^Ketz % is wdl u in LomUoso's great 
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form and in greater frequency, and what we may 
finally hope to prove is the special prevalence of 
special stigmata in criminals. 

Talbot, when investigating; the prevalence of stig- 
mata of head and face in the living subject among 
the criminals at Elmira and Pontiac, and comparing 
them with a series of respectable citizens taken at 
random, found that the criminals showed nearly twice 
as many stigmata as the respectable citizens; while 
the average among the latter was only eight, the 
American-born inmates of Elmira showed an average 
of sixteen stigmata, and those of Pontiac fourteen. 
Ottolcnghi, in a careful study of 265 criminals, and 
taking count mainly of cranial abnormalities, regarded 
less than three anomalies as normal, and more than 
three as furnishing an incomplete criminal type, and 
more than five the complete degenerative type. In 
his study of 100 general paralytics, as compared with 
80 normal persons, Nackc found twice a* many 
cranial anomalies among the former. 

Another serious difficulty at present is the varying 
attitude- the personal equation — of different investi- 
gators when observing so complex an object as the 
skulL This was admirably illustrated a few years 
ago, when three distinguished authorities belonging 
to different countries all reached differing conclusions 
regarding the same skull, which they had all carefully 
studied. The skull in question was that of Charlotte 
Corday. This skull was exhibited at the Paris Inter- 
national Congress of Criminal Anthropology in 1S89, 
and Lombroso maintained that, being platycephalic, 
asymmetric, exhibiting the rare median occipital 
fossa, etc., it was thoroughly abnormal. Shortly 
afterward*, Topisiard published in L Anthropologic a 

5 
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very lengthy and. detailed study ofj the same skull, 
with numerous illustrations ; he attached no import- 
ance to the abnormalities, and held that the skull was 
quite normal. Then Bcncdikt.'in the AnArves ds 
rAmhrofflegit CrimimlU (May, 1890), brought for- 
ward another most elaborate study of the skull, 
accompanied by tables and complicated diagrams; 
his position was intermediate between that of the 
other two experts ; he found that some portions of 
the skull were somewhat masculine in character, and 
that there were certain unquestionable deviations 
from the normal; therein lie differed from Topinard; 
but, on the other hand, he considered that these 
numerous anatomical peculiarities, while not corre- 
sponding to typical perfection, were not sufficient to 
warrant us in classing the skull as either pathological 
or atypical ; therein he differed from Lombroso. All 
three of these eminent observers had completely 
realised the character of this skull, but while one 
of them regarded it as thoroughly and significantly 
abnormal, another regarded it as quite fairly normal, 
and the third, while admitting its anomalies, believed 
that they were of no significance whatever. While 
such discrepancies in the observation of facts, and in 
the inference to be drawn from these facts, arc pos- 
sible even among the most competent experts, it 
seems to me that it is still premature to attach great 
importance to the study of the skull in criminal 
anthropology. We meet with the same difficulty in 
an even greater degree when we turn to the brain. 

As far back as 1836 Ldlut weighed ten brains of 
criminals, and his results show an average of 1,330 
grammes, a result below that of the normal. Bischoff 
in rSSo, published the results of an important series 
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of observations he had made on the weight of the 
brain in criminals. He weighed the brains of 137 
criminals. He found that amaH-sized brains (/>., 
between icoo and 1,300 grammes) formed 31 per 
cent of the whole, while among normal brains 
(according to Schwalbe's results) they only con- 
stitute 25.5 percent; large-sized brains were defective 
in number. Tenchini. among 130 brains of criminals, 
found that no leas than 39.9 per cent were beneath 
1,300 grammes; and Ming&zzini, in a smaller series of 
30 brains, found that those below 1,300 gramme* 
were in a ratio of 83.2 to the whole number. 
Benedikt’s results are nearly similar. Giacomini, 
Penta, Topinard, Debierre, etc, have also found that 
the average weight of the brain in criminals is 
decidedly less than among normal persons. There 
will perhaps be found some reason to believe that 
in a considerable number of cases the brains of 
criminals tend to approach the microcephaloid type. 1 

There is more evidence in favour of attaching seme 
importance to the shape of the brain, to its relative 
development, to the condition and relations of its 
convolutions. Broca, Topinard, and many other 
eminent anthropologists and anatomists have attri- 
buted great value to these relations. Gall was per- 
haps the first to suspect their significance. Benedikt, 
in l 879 > published some interesting generalisations 
on the brains of criminals which he had examined 

1 On the tigitflcftDCft of ti* micrcetpNiWd type ic hereditary « 5 e- 
sunimtive line, ut Villr. " Dials- Fum la iclailoa co Mental 
Slaira.” /r»rr.vii -f IW Sritnn, July, ity; md oo ihc Uavittfc 
drngM in Ihs microcqtaSc liralo. •« Cu«l*«»iuu. "The Si^flaKe 
of Asatomicel Variation,” Brit. jlM /.•>■'., 101H 5 *pL 18981 p. &)>: 
Ini s full general ducimlon of the iignilicinee of ntenrephaly, Min* 
euwei. n CmilU, pp. 
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He found special frequency of confluent fissures ; that 
Is to say, according to his own description, if we 
imagine the fissures of the brain to be channels of 
water, a swimmer might with ease pass through all 
these channels. Benedikt also found in the brains of 
his criminals that the frontal lobe frequently presented 
four convolutions; the investigations of Hanot and 
Bouchard confirmed these results. Giacominl, Corre, 
Fallot, and Fer4 have shown that these peculiarities 
are not very rare in ordinary subjects, but their 
subjects frequently belonged to the lowest and 
therefore degenerate class. Giacomini found that 
confluent convolutions were commoner in criminals 
than confluent fissures. The question of confluent 
fissures had before this time attracted the attention 
of Broca, and his conclusions may probably still be 
accepted :—* One or more of these communications," 
he said, "do not prevent a brain from being at once 
very intelligent and vciy well balanced, but when 
they are numerous, and when they affect important 
parts, they indicate defective development. They 
are often seen in the small brains of the weak-minded 
and idiots, very frequently also in the brains of 
murderers, with this difference, that in the first case 
they are related to the smallness of the convolutions 
and of the brain generally; while in the second case 
they coincide with convolutions for the most part 
ample in sire, and bear witness to irregularity in 
cerebral development” Flesch studied the brains of 
fifty criminals, and found that every one presented 
some anomaly, sometimes of a remarkable character, 
as incomplete covering of cerebellum by cerebrum. 
He found two kinds of deviations common, one 
characterised by less richness of convolution than is 
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found usually in ordinary- brains, the other charac- 
terised by much greater richness of convolution than 
he had ever observed »n normal brains. On die 
whole we may agree with Hervd, that "what the 
brains of criminals present, not characteristically but 
in common with those of other individuals badly 
endowed though by no means criminals, is a frequent 
totality of defective conditions from the point of view 
of their regular functions, and which renders them 
inferior.” 

Benedikt himself no longer maintains his early 
dextrine of a criminal cerebral type of confluent 
fissures, as having been founded on too small an 
amount of material, though still recognising the 
fairly undoubted fact that certain confluences have 
an atypical or degenerative significance. 1 

More recently, Mondio, of the Institute di Ana- 
tomico Umano at Messina, carefully studied nine 
brains of criminals. 1 He followed the methods of 
Giacomini, and found that there is frequent arrest of 
development; he believes also that criminals have 
smaller brains than non-criminals. Further (in agree- 
ment with Tenchini and others), he holds that the 
great and striking fact about the brains of criminals, 
as compared %vith the ordinary population, is the 
number of abnormalities, and the consequent fre- 
quency of atypical brains. Mondio compared these 
brains of criminals with the So normal brains which 
reached the Institute Anatomico during 1^2-94, and 
which showed no such anomalies. All, or nearly all, 

1 Dteuufon a! Rome Intonntlonal Medical Cospcsi, 1891, AtH % 
tqI *i,p. 84 1 also “Op-jn Letter to Hiwlocfc J**r % AfM 

Set., iSs>3. 

* "Nov* CeivelU di Delinquead,® Art Awe ftr i' AnSr*fv!*gU % 
1895, nnd A rr Artie di Pri/AiaJria^ 1890. 
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the anomalies found in the criminals were charac- 
teristic of inferiority and due to arrest of development 
Mondio finds no criminal tvpc of brain, but lie thinks 
that since the anomalies found were chiefly those of 
arrested development, phylogenetic in character, “ the 
hope is not unfounded that with the accurate study 
of these persistent anomalies, guided by physiology 
and clinical observation, we may some day be able to 
construct the criminal type ” 

At present, however, no criminal anthropologist 
accepts any such type. Lombroso, for instance, has 
emphatically affirmed (as at the International Medical 
Congress at Rome) that all that can be asscrtdfl is a 
greater frequency of anomalies. Mingazzir.i, again, 
in his valuable study // Cervf/lo '(18Q5) came to the 
conclusion, as the result of the examination of a con- 
siderable number of brains of criminals, that there is 
no special criminal type of brain, adding, as many 
observers have already pointed out, that there is not 
even a normal type of brain; he found, however, that 
anastomatic bridges from one fissure to another are 
less frequent than in normal brains, and that there is, 
therefore, more reason to accept a type of confluent 
convolutions than a type of confluent fissures. A 
general consideration of the convolutions and fissures 
leads, however, he concludes, to the result that the sur- 
face of the brain in criminals and in normal persons is 
fairly similar, the only decided difference being that 
in criminals unusual arrangements are more common 
than in normal brains, as well as anomalies having 
either a phylogenetic significance or indicating arrest 
of development Mingazzini also states that his 
investigations lead him to agree with Lombroso and 
Bcncdikt that a superficial position of the gyrus cun/i 
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is relatively frequent in criminals. 1 Another important 
study of the brains of criminals, carried on during 
ten years, and published at intervals between 1885 
and 1S95, is Professor lenchini's Ccnvtt: di Dilin • 
qiuniL Although Tenchini investigated the brains of 
130 criminals, he considers that his observations arc 
not yet sufficiently numerous to |)erinit of definite 
conclusions. He finds, however, that variations in 
both convolutions and fissures arc so numerous that 
it is justifiable to regard an atypical condition as 
characteristic of the anatomy of the criminal brain. 
Such complexity and irregularity t« regarded by 
F 6 r( as the one established point in the morphology 
of the cerebral convolutions of criminals, and though 
not solely confined to criminals, he considers that, 
in conjunction with other relationships of criminality, 
it constitutes a strong presumption in favour of a 
pathological or toratological theory of crime.* 

Although a very considerable mass of evidence is 
now accumulating, we thus know even less of the 
brains of criminals than of their skulls. This is in 
large measure due to the fact that there is at present 
insufficient evidence regarding the condition of the 
normal anti healthy brain, and unless controlled by 
careful series of observations on normal persons, 
observations on criminal brains cannot be inter- 
preted. 

Considering that we know mo little concerning the 

» .b x cccogcBed ?ign d wfwiorily; •*>: < *«. XlfckW, Av. ti 
jv 563. K« 6 etcncc aay rant* in Mir^wxini'* rrnk fn r tMiuli 
regarding *hc vukm cerebral ^nomilit* in crimlmk mil ibeir fre- 
quency i a trt*fnl table |.r editing; ibe remit* oU.iino! \j virion* 
Investigators is ri <xn by Kurclln, N+turz<Khifkt* dts I VrMvArrr, 

t«93, JL 103 

4 ? 6 iL U PvHilh A Yvr,j*t*'\i/u. iv\ eel . \$r£. ? 37 
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macroscopic characters of the brain in criminals, it is 
not surprising that— owing to the same ignorance 
regarding normal brains — we know even less con- 
cerning their microscopic characters. 

Dr. Roncoroni, an .assistant In I-ombroso's labora- 
tory at Turin, has published a study on this sub- 
ject 1 In obtaining his material he was assisted 
by Tamburini, Giacomini, Bianchi, and other well- 
known workers. He investigated on an average three 
points in the frontal lobes of the brains of 10 
normal persons, 2 new-born children, 25 epileptics, 
n recidivist ("congenital *') criminals, 8 occasional 
criminals, 10 insane persons, and 14 animals. The 
sections were prepared in accordance with a speciaf 
method. Of the 25 epileptic brains 5 were normal; 
of the 1 1 recidivists 6 were normal, or only slightly 
abnormal; of the 8 occasional criminals 5 were quite 
normal and the remainder only slightly abnormaL 
The decreasing order of normality was thus : — Occa- 
sional criminals recidivists, epileptics. The chief 
anomalies noted were (l) absence or great reduction 
of deep granular layer, (2) unusual prevalence of 
large pyramidal and polymorphic cells, (3) frequency 
of cells in white matter. Roncoroni then proceeds to 
discuss the significance of these anomalies. Ana- 
lysing the factors in epilepsy, he concludes that 
these anatomical phenomena represent the hereditary 
element. "The morphological anomaly reveals to 
us the disordered development of the nervous system, 
a development which predisposes to chemical altera- 
tions, if indeed the same cause does not produce 
both these disturbances,* although the morphological 
1 “ La Fine Morfologu del Grille de^li Ejdlcttki c del Del In- 
qucul. " Ank. di PtitliUtia, Fft«. L-il, vol. xW».. 189$. 
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anomaly id not essential. The changes in the 
criminal brain 3 aic the same in kind though less in 
degree, and Roncoroni regards them all as morbid 
changes due to atavism or arrest of development 
duiing fretal life. These conclusions await confirma- 
tion or disproval by other investigators. 

The important matter of the vascular supply of 
the brain in criminals has yet received little attention, 
but a variety of pathological feature* have keen found 
in the cerebral substance and membranes — pigmenta- 
tion, degenerating capillaries, cysts, thickened and 
adherent membranes, the vestiges of old hypencmia 
and hemorrhages. Some of these conditions are 
found with great frequency, in the opinion of some 
investigators much oflcner than in the insane; 
meningitis, for instance, being found, according to 
Lombroso’s experience, in 50 per cent, of the cases 
examined; while Flcsch has obtained very similar 
results. The frequency of meningitis Was noticed in 
some of the answers to my Questions, especially by 
one prison surgeon who wrote of " well-organised 
adhesions between the dura mater and vault of 
cranium, localised but more extensive than one would 
expect to find.” Unfortunately, he was unable to 
supply exact figures as to the frequency of such 
signs. It must be added, as a point of considerable 
impoitance, that in very few cases have these patho- 
logical lesions produced any traceable symptoms 
during life. 



§ 2. TJu Fate. 



Prognathism has frequently been noted as a pro- 
minent characteristic of the criminal face, both in men 
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and women. Lombroso, Orchanski, Ten -Kate, Paw- 
lovsky, Corre, Roussel, and Debierre may be men- 
tioned among those who insist on the tendency of 
criminals to prognathism ; while the measurements of 
Orchanski, Francottc, and Ferri have shown that a 
large jaw is a prominent chaiactcristic of criminals, 
perhaps more especially of criminals guilty of offences 
of violence. 1 The squareness and prominence of the 
jaw are obvious to the eye, and this is verified by 
weighing after death, as has been shown by Manouv- 
ricr. The average weight of the Parisian criminal 
skull is, if anything, below that of the ordinary 
Parisian, but while the average weight of the lower 
jaw in the latter is about So grammes, it is about 
94 grammes among murderers. In this respect the 
criminal resembles the savage and the prehistoric 
man; among the insane the jaw weighs rather less 
than the normal average. A type of receding chin 
is also found especially among petty criminals, the 
occasional or habitual, who are criminals by weakness; 
such heads Lauvergne called tiUs mcutcnntj . This 
condition frequently constitutes mandibular progna- 
thism, and appears to be usually due to arrest of the 
growth of the bedy of jaw Talbot found this anomaly 
in 50 per cent of the criminals at Elmira. 

Recent investigations have fully confirmed the 
conclusions of Mar.ouvricr. Thus Debierre found 

Ml i* a Wily Util catalysed fact that the fewer jaw p* more massive 
in the tn r «rior thnn in the H^hrr human meet. Fent has shown that 
the same U true of sccixl classes, and thxi the lower social clxwre have 
ii*fccr >wa thnn the better social He mowired, be Usance, 

the breadth cf jtw In «tu 4 <r.tt and n 'ante nnmbcr of soMers. and 

foimd tbnt while the students showed r decidedly greater aUcIut* 
dr cum fere nee of head, they also showed absolutely a.oeh Ira diameter 
of jaw*. {L'0*Sti<L*, 166-178.) 




